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NOTES 


Tue Queen is enjoying herself after her usual fashion 
by making expeditions round about Balmoral, but the 
weather has, as it has been elsewhere, most distressful. 
Consequently the daily drives (not of grouse) have been 
considerably curtailed to the infinite satisfaction of Her 
Majesty’s attendants, who do not appreciate journeys amid 
Scottish mists. 





Tue sudden Royal command for the attendance of Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree’s company at Balmoral was mainly due to 
the influence of Princess Beatrice (Princess Henry of 
Battenberg) who is most fertile in devising entertainmert 
for Her Sovereign mother, the more so as the wife of the 
Governor of the Isle of Wight has strong artistic 
sympathies, and is an actress of no mean power, witness 
the performance of She Stoops to Conquer in the Indian 
room at Osborne last year. 


Some surprise will probably be caused by the selection 
of the new Master of the Queen’s Household, as we have 
already predicted, but the appointment of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s brother, the Hon. W. Carington, if made, 
could be only due to an undesirable intrigue. In any case 
Sir Fleetwood Edwards, Sir John McNeill, Colonel Bigge 
and Colonel the Hon. H. C. Legge are likely to get better 
employment at Court, and Mr. A. V. J. Cowell of the Rifle 
Brigade, eldest son of that regretted official Sir John Cowell, 
is sure to receive an appointment of minor degree. 


Vartous rumours are being circulated to the effect that 
Sir Henry Ponsonby, Private Secretary to the Queen and 
Keeper of the Privy Purse, is about to resign his high posi- 
tion because he is approaching his seventieth birthday. 
Asa matter of fact, nothing would cause the Queen 
greater pain than the loss of a true and faithful servant, 
who is in every way hale, hearty, courteous, and above all 
loyal to Her Majesty in the good old fashion which no 
one will understand till the Court Life of the Victorian 
era comes to be written for posterity. In a word Sir 
Henry Ponsonby cannot be spared in Court circles, though 
we trust he may be to continued good health and long 
life. 


A very unjust attack has been made by a contemporary 
on Mr. Leonard Collman, who has just issued a very 
accurate guide to Windsor Castle. His offence appears to 
be in that he states that his publication, ‘dedicated by 
‘pecial permission to Her Majesty the Queen’, is the 
‘authorised Royal Guide.’ Asa matter of fact, it is because 
Mr. Collman, who is the Inspector of the Palace, has much 
more opportunity for giving correct information about the 
Castle than the compilers of the catcbpenny guides, which 
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are never brought ‘up to date.’ For instance, whenever 
a theatrical company visits the Waterloo Chamber, Mr. 
Collman is the official in command; whenever distin- 
guished personages visit the Queen, he superintends their 
housing. Indeed, his business obliges him to keep every- 
thing in trim, from a dormitory to a door-knocker. His 
excellent vade-mecum is a great advance on the wares 
vended by the irresponsible booksellers of the Royal 
borough, and every sensible person (except perhaps a 
would-be member unseated for bribery) would wish it 
success. 


Mar Longe, the Scottish home of the Duke and 
Duchess of Fife, has been a very gay place of abode during 
the present week, owing to the presence of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of York, 
the Princesses Victoria and Maud of Wales, the Marquis 
and Marquise d’Hautpoul (old friends of the Heir Appa- 
rent), Sir Henry James, Mr. Henry Chaplin, and (need we 
add?) Sir Horace Farquhar, who could not quite score a 
victory at Newmarket. 


As has been stated in these columns, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales will receive house parties at Sandringham 
from the beginning to the middle of November, when the 
Prince goes to Chatsworth on a visit to the Duke and 
Duchess of Devonshire. Chatsworth was a singular palace 
before the accession of the present Duke. There were 
no bells to the bedrooms, and no shutters to the windows. 
As it is, the most remarkable feature of the surround- 
ings is the marble cenotaph of Sir Joseph Paxton over- 
shadowing in the churchyard the humble graves of the 
house of Cavendish. There are to be shooting parties 
on November 13th and 14th, and probably the Prince of 
Wales and his hosts will attend Derby races on all three 
days of the meeting, viz.., Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
coming south on th laatter day. 


Tue Commander-in-chief is doing good inspective work 
in the North and, whatever his private opinions at York 
and Newcastle as to military matters, has earned golden 
opinions among the canny Northerners. Lord Donne and 
Sir George Wombwell entertained many guests including 
Prince Adolphus of Teck, the Duchess of Marlborough, 
the Archbishop of York (who figured on horseback), and 
Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C., to meet the Duke of Cambridge 
who as usual was in the best of spirits. 


Some nonsense has been promulgated to the effect that 
the marriage between the Cesarewitch and Princess Alix 
of Hesse is likely to be ‘off.’ As is known by those best 
qualified to be in touch with the plighted pair the only 
cause of any postponement of the nuptials has been the 
delicate health of the bride elect—a fact to which no one 
gives greater consideration than the Czar and Czarevna. 
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During his stay in England last summer the Cesarewitch 
proved himself a constant and devoted lover and his 
absence from many Court festivities was due to his desire 
to prove that his presence in this country was instigated 
by his devotion to. his fiancée. 


Tur Duke and Duchess of Teck have returned to White 
Lodge after a most enjoyable sojourn abroad. It is 
possible that their relative the King of Wiirtemberg may 
visit us next year in which case he will be the guest of 
the Queen and of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 


Despite the proclamation of neutrality, it is a fact that 
numbers of Englishmen are flocking to the seat of war, 
choosing with charming callousness either side. For in- 
stance a retired major has just started to imperil his life 
on behalf of the Celestials at pay of no less than £90 a 
month, while £50 for the same period, has tempted a 
captain to lend his skill to the arms of the Japanese. 
Similarly the sale to China of two men-of-war prominently 
connected with the recent Brazilian revolution has been 
effected by an Englishman. But after all these are only 
three instances among many of the same nature. 





Overuearp in the school-room : 

Smawi Boy (of political tendencies): I see that the Chinese 
Viceroy has been deprived of his yellow jacket and pea- 
cock’s feather. Now, what would they do to a Japanese 
in the same way ? 

Governess (engaged in novel): Oh! take away his 
chrysanthemum and his hari-hari. 

Smart Boy: What’s his hari-kari ? 

Governess : Oh! get the Japanese Dictionary. (Julerro- 


rogation necessarily ended). 
‘ - 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘It is now certain 
that this year the Chambers will reassemble somewhat 
later than usual. The exact date will probably prove 
to be the 23rd October. It is scarcely a secret that 
M. Dupuy looks forward to the approaching session 
with no slight trepidation. The danger of course 
threatens from the Left, which is spoiling for a fight and 
professes to be confident of the issue. 4 propos de quoi the 
coup de Jarnac will come nobody knows, but the general 
impression is that from the very first the Ministry will be 
struggling for dear life. 


‘Despite the fact that the subject is unsavoury, some 
reference is necessary to the prosecution of the Petite 
République for printing an article grossly insulting M. 
Casimir-Perier. A sentence of two months’ imprisonment 
may impress upon the author the advisability of chastening 
his style, but the trial has provoked an outburst of hilarity 
at the expense not of the lampoonist but of his victim. 
Henri Rochefort has taken up the cry with, it must be 
admitted, inimitable verve, the result being that the 
President is saddled with a nickname, not of the nicest, 
that will be repeated against him for some time to come. 
The French are not squeamish where jesting is concerned, 
and M. Goullé’s gibe smacks too strongly of a certain 
order of Rabelaisian wit to be given here. The matter 
may appear trifling, but is nothing of the kind in a country 
where a public man can never afford to be laughed at. 
Laissez dire should have been the attitude adopted with 
regard toa stupid db/ague that would have been remem. 
bered only as evidence of the execrable taste of its 
perpetrator. 


‘Rumour is still busy with the prospects and the arrange- 
ments of the Orleanist party. A batch of canards may be 
strangled in their callow youth. The Marquis de Beauvoir 
has nol been appointed successor to the Comte d’Hausson- 
ville, and it is extremely unlikely that he will ever occupy 
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this important post. The personnel of the Committee of 
the Rue Saint-Honoré has not been transformed de fond en 
comble but remains unchanged except for the retirement of 
the Comte d’Haussonville. A daily royalist newspaper at 
the “ popular price” of a sou is nol about to be started in 
Paris with M. Tristan Lambert as editor in chief. The 
Nouvellistes of Lyons and the Eclair of Montpellier are not 
suppressed or on the eve of suppression. I admit that 
this negative information is not of a nature to thrill 
Europe. But the questions to which one would fain have 
a reply—the value of the x in the “ personal equation” of 
the Duc d’Orléans, or the probability of his lighting on a 
mentor who shall stand him in the stead of a Bismarck — 
these pregnant queries are still unanswerable. There are, 
however, those who opine that it is foolish and futile to 
put them. 


‘A peticious incident has occurred at Tonquin. The 
Governor, M. de Lanessan, an ancien médecin, some three 
feet high, is known by the sobriquet of M. Tout-va-bien in 
allusion to his optimistic reports on the condition and 
tranquillity of the colony. On the very eve of his leaving 
Paris for the East his henchman M. Chesnay, who is never 
tired of proclaiming in the Avenir du Tonkin that all is for 
the best in Tonquin, was carried off bodily by dacoits, 


‘ForeiGN politics are passably somnolent. The conflict- 
ing reports in circulation as to the health of the Czar have 
not been commented on by the Press, but have been dis- 
cussed with some apprehension in private. Du tirage in 
the near future between our country and England and 
Italy, continues to be less unlikely than is desirable. 
Early in the week a Havas telegram—promptly dis- 
credited—announcing a combined movement on Khartoum 
of English and Italian troops created an alerle of some 
significance as showing the trend, at least of journalistic 
opinion. Again, more importance than seems necessary at 
the time of writing has been given to an incident on the 
Italian frontier. All that need be said is that neither 
England nor Italy is in the best possible odour in France 
just now. 


‘In the way of matters of minor interest mention may 
be made—of disclosures showing that electoral frauds of an 
unusually barefaced description have enabled the Radicals 
to “farm” Toulouse for several years past ; of the con- 
clusion of the Naval Commission of Inquiry that the 
fortifications of Cherbourg require to be strengthened, and 
that speedily ; of the issue of a batch of important statis- 
tics proving conclusively that alongside the growth of the 
Socialist vote throughout the country a great increase has 
taken place in the number of strikes ; and finally of the 
wide-spread and even passionate feeling in Paris that our 
wJdiles—style boulevardier—instead of fretting their souls 
with the tunics of our sergo/s, which they are about to 
shorten, or with the dolmans of our pompiers, which are to 
be stripped of their brandebourgs, would be better employed 
in dealing with the delicate problem of the 28,807 carcases 
of defunct animals that found their way last year into the 
eminently potable water of the Seine, and were fished out 
thereform. 4 [cau les conseillers municipaus !’ 





In headlines, such as the Daily Telegraph's masterpiece 
of Thursday, ‘ Lord Rosebery on Strikes and Golf’ lurks 
on occasion just and bitter irony. Here are the politics 
of the world like to water in a pot which may | oil over at 
any moment ; here is Scotland herself in the throes of a 
ruinous industrial struggle: and meanwhile our British 
Nero trots from burgh to burgh, sharing meaningless 
burgess tickets with an opposition peer, and babbles of 
links and caddies. To the Scottish problem of the day he 
gives a wide berth, thereby confessing tacitly that the 
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success he seemed to have achieved when the English 
coal strike came to an end was due not to his personal influ 
ence, but to circumstances, This is excellent fooling, but 
it is not business, yet, if the figurehead of the Government 
desires to know his business at this juncture, our leader 
on the Scottish Coal Strike will show it to him with some 
plainness. 


Tuar business consists in compelling his shrinking subor- 
dinates to do their duty. We can hardly blame Sir George 
Trevelyan for his hesitating policy towards riotous miners, 
concerning whom, by the way, justice to Scotland demands 
the observation that they are largely of Irish extraction, 
fur at Motherwell you shall find Macarthys and [Hooligans 
rubbing their ‘r’s’ with a persistency worthy of a true 
Scot. Sir George is but following the example of his 
master, Mr. Morley, whose view of ‘impartiality’ on the 
part of the police was exposed shamelessly in that 
correspondence between him and Mr. O’Brien which was 
published early in the week. 





Ix the Irish case the facts were plain enough, even on 
Mr. Morley’s showing, to condemn him of ignorance of 
the elementary principles of government. One Foy, 
tenant of a farm from which a widow had been evicted, 
was stoned by the said widow and her brother while 
cutting grass. The police protected him—which was 
small kindness since else they had been guilty of indictable 
misdemeanour—but advised him to desist from his lawful 
operations. This, of course, was utterly wrong ; and equally 
wrong was Mr. Morley’s recital of the impassioned descrip- 
tion of the widow’s sufferings by, save the mark, ‘a cold, 
matter-of-fact official.’ Mr. Morley’s business is to instruct 
the police to give full and adequate protection to Foy or 
anybody else in the pursuit of a lawful occupation, and, as 
a plain matter of law, the police have absolutely no right 
to remain ‘neutral’ when the struggle is between law- 
breakers and law-keepers. We do not find that the widow, 
‘whom Lord Sligo is endeavouring to drive into prison ’ (per 
O’Brien, C. J.), has, in fact, been consigned to the gaol 
which she richly deserves on Mr. Morley’s own showing. 
This is Mr. Morley’s view of impartiality: to give to the 
man who is exercising his rights half-hearted and grudging 
protection ; to give sympathetic immunity to the persons 
caught flagrante delicto in violent assault, 





Mr. Lapsoucnere in Truth is fierce and frequently 
frank; Mr. Labouchere in the columns of the Zimes is 
tedious but terribly truthful. About two lines and a half 
of his letter are the answer to his whole argument. The 
Government ‘are in the position of a firm carrying on 
business on the reputation of the senior partner after his 
withdrawal,’ Exactly. Hero-worship and sectional pre- 


judice placed Mr. Gladstone in a small majority at the 


General Election: but the majority was the property, so 
to speak, of Mr. Gladstone, and not of the body of poli- 
ticians whom he was pleased to elevate to Cabinet rank. 
It is precisely by reason of this notorious fact that the 
attitude of the House of Lords is justified. The Lords 
know that the Government is insincere in its opposition to 
them, that it represents not the feeling of the country, 
which it dares not to test in the only possible way, that 
the Cabinet is in fact in a position analogous to that of the 
executors of a politician who is politically dead. And 
what the Lords know the country knows also, which is 
precisely the reason why the Lords persist in their policy 
and why the agitation against them has been pitiably 
futile. 





For the rest the policy of the Conservative party must 
be to force upon reluctant Ministers the General Election 
which they dare not face. To the country they have 
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appealed, in a preliminary flourish, at Leeds and else- 
where. To the country let them go. Unionists have no 
fear of the result if only the issues be made clear. 


Mr. Crampertain’s second speech at Leeds was valu- 
able. The emphasis he laid upon the necessity for 
Unionist organisation appealing to all classes was none 
too strong, and he did no more than his duty when he 
proclaimed the determination of Unionists as a party to 
seek social reform and ensue it but with constant refer- 
ence to the eternal principles of justice, which are also 
the principles commending themselves to those who know 
the true meaning of expediency. Justice is always, 
injustice is never, expedient. Finally, his mention in one 
breath of Confiscation, which is the true description of 
Collectivism, and Anarchy was extremely happy, and the 
whole speech was animated by that keen desire for the 
coming conflict at the elections which inspires the whole 
Unionist party. 


‘Ture operation of the Cowper-Temple clause in the 
Act of 1870, and its interpretation by the Resolution of 
the Board of March 8, 1871, has been treated as implying 
a compromise, by which the Christian teaching is rele- 
gated to a position unworthy of Churchmen or Christians 
atall.’ This is how the question of religious teaching 
in the London Board Schools presents itself to the Bishop 
of Oxtord, and as to the principle in dispute he can see 
no reason for hesitation. No wonder that the Bishop 
found the situation puzzling. (Perhaps he had read 
Archdeacon Sinclair's letter to the Zimes.) But he hit 
upon the true explanation when he called attention to 
the tendency to discuss religious and _ ecclesiastical 
questions with reference to their bearings on political 
combinations. To be a politician first and a Christian 
afterwards is no uncommon thing nowadays. 


Tue Prince Edward Handicap at Manchester has taken 
the place of the Lancashire Plate, a weight-for-age race 
which has been won by such horses as Seabreeze, Orme, 
La Fléche and Raeburn. It was supposed that heavily 
weighted as she was La Fléche would be able to carry off 
this handicap even though she was giving heavy amounts 
of weight to some very smart horses. But Clwyd won 
from Worcester and Sempronius, La Fiéche being fourth, 
within a length of the victor. As last year, when Raeburn 
beat ‘the mare’ and Isinglass by his speed in getting round 
the different corners of the New Barnes Course, Clwyd 
won more by nimbleness than by speed. But he is a 
wondrously improved horse since his running in the Derby 
roused universal derision. Except Ladas or Matchbox, 
however, the three-year-old colts of the year must be of a 
poor quality, since Matchbox giving Hornbeam 21 1b. won 
anyhow from him and Speed at Newmarket in a Produce 
Stakes run across the flat. 


Ix the Jockey Club Stakes on Thursday, Isinglass met 
all the three-year-olds of importance (except Matchbox) 
whom he has not already beaten. Priestholme once more 
made running for him and, as before when he was beaten, 
Loates had to ride Isinglass ‘all he knew.’ But he won 
by a comfortable two lengths from Gouvernail (who is 
probably the best of the French three-year-olds), a curiously 
coloured chestnut by The Bard, Ormonde’s chief rival. 
Throstle, who had behaved herself to perfection in the 
paddock and during the preliminary canter, bolted twice 
during the race: the second time getting clean out of the 
course. Sono’ Mine, in receipt of 29|b. from Isinglass, 
was third, four lengths away. He is evidently by no 
means so good a horse as his two-year-old running suggested 
he might be, 
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IN DOUBT 


Go, search from Beersheba to Dan, 
No man obeys his leaders better, 
For I’m a model party man— 
But woe is me for Gladstone’s letter! 
In Temperance men was all our stay, 
And their support was strong and hearty ; 
But now it’s weakening day by day— 
O Grand Old Man, you’ve split the party ! 


Full oft I seek a joy sublime 

And find it in the foaming beaker ; 
Yet somehow last election time 

I was an ardent Temperance speaker. 
I cursed the ‘ pubs’ in every town, 

I sent the brewers to perdition, 
I shouted ‘compensation’ down 

And yelled for Total Prohibition. 


My zeal teetotal pens employs, 

It’s rarer than black swans or pearls are ; 
For Sons of Phoenix are my boys, 

And Infant Bonds of Joy my girls are. 
But Gladstone's letter grieves me sore ; 

As I’m a sheep within the true fold, 
He never said a word before 

Whose meaning was not fully two-fold. 


But here it’s plain, and I am woe, 

With no ambiguous phrase he’s fenced it, 
And my constituents want to know 

If I am for it or against it ? 
My leaders, then, on you I call 

(U1l fall in with your least suggestion), 
In pity write and tell me all 

The views I hold upon this question. 

M. S. 


MR. COURTNEY'S UNIONISM 


T is but natural that Radical Unionists should ever 
tune their harps to the Home Rule Question 
whenever they present themselves in public to perform. 
Many of them, no doubt, are much happier out of the 
Gladstonian party than ever they were in it; but this 
can only be said of the Radical Unionist rank and file, 
not of their leaders. With their leaders it is different. 
They can never rid themselves of a feeling of exile from 
the party they were born to rule in; nor can they ever 
approach a platform without longing to expatiate once 
more upon the great cause of their departure, or upon 
the continued existence of that cause as a mighty fact. 
Mr. Courtn-y is one of these ever-conscious exiles. 
In all companies he wears ‘the green willow, and in 
cvery situation Jooks beyond present things to the 
terrible days of 1886. Mr. Partridge the astrologer really 
was él.ve when Swift accused him of going about mis- 
representing himself as dead. That was Swifv’s fun. 
Ic is no fua when, Home Rule being to all intents and 
purposes dcfunct, men like Mr. Courtney go about 
declaring it as much alive as ever. Home Rule, 
originally taken up in the spirit of company-promoting, 
would have been stone dead years ago if only two or 
three individuals had discovered a clear advantage in 
declaring it inadmissible to practical politics after all. 
So much of an imposture has it ever been as part of 
the Gladstonian creed in this island; and after the 
history of the last session, after the proved indifference 
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of the country to the rejection of Home Rule by the 
Lords, after the retirement of the only politician who 
could keep the agitation warm, the sickness and dis- 
comfiture of the Irish parliamentary party, the angry 
eagerness of half a dozen little factions to have their turn 
at legislating—after all this, we say, it really seems 
quite unnecessary to tremble as if the imposture were 
Haming with vitality. ‘There is nothing either in the 
prescnt state or the recent history of the Home Rule 
question to justify these Unionist shiverings on public 
platforms, and they are not to be commended as 
a policy. No doubt it is true that the Radicals hope 
to get back to office, when they do ‘appeal to the 
country, either by a full programme of Keir-Hardie 
legistation or by a roar of complaint that their Keir- 
Hardie legislation has been hindered by the House of 
Lords ; and true it also is that if they do get back by 
these means, they will feel themselves at liberty to say 
that they return on the wind of a Home Rule ‘ Man- 
date.” And that being so, of course it will be necessary, 
when the time comes, to repeat all that can be said 
against an Irish conspiracy that would bring absolute 
ruin on Ireland itself were it suffered to succeed. S» 
much is thoroughly understood. But Liberal Unionists 
should also understand, and act as if they understood, 
that it is not by arguing sgiinst Home Rule that the 
Ministerial party will be defeated at the next general 
election. Not that we suppose many Liberal Unionists 
unperceptive of that fact ; but there are some—and Mr. 
Courtney seems to be one of them —who are unwilling 
to see it, acknowledge it, and make a determined fight 
upon the new and real grounds of political conflict 
England. Yet that is what they will have to do, or 
run the risk which they dread most-—the return of the 
Gladstonians to power with a plausible assertion that 
they have a Home Rule mandate from the people. 

Mr. Courtney was evidently expected by the Radical 
journals. (he knows why) -to sermonise the Conserva- 
tive Unionists, and to speak in eloquent though perhaps 
gentle reproof of the House of Lords. There, however, 
he disappointed them. “Lis but a little while since his 
praise was in all their churches; but now he has to 
ruminate over the question, ‘ Was it quite honest for 
this well-meaning but thoroughly unsuccessful states- 
man ’—himself—‘to go down to Glasgow and pose as 
the interpreter of the policy of a party which has 
rejected his counsels, spurned his pleadings, and made 
itself the willing tool of influences which he admits as 
fatal to the Union'st argument ¢* ‘T'nis is what comes 
cf sitting on a fence at the parting of the ways, though 
it be only now and then and only for a little while. Is 
Mr. Courtney‘ honest’? 7T'hat is the question it brings 
upon a man of whom it may be truly said that there is 
no politician in existence more keenly resolved to be 
When he errs, he errs with that intention ; 
and never trims except when he is under a persuasion 
that there is honesty in trimming. 

And we do not see what any reas nable Radical can 
complain of in what Mr. Courtney said about the 
Lords. Ofcourse he vindicates their rejection of the 
Home Rule Bil]. And of course he maintains that 
since 1834 at any rate the Lords have never set them- 
selves against the well-ascertained will of the nation at 
Jarge ; for it is true, and very much to the purpose just 
now. At the same time, however, Mr. Courtney 
expresses himself dissatisfied with that House. 


honest. 
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Although in actual practical working it does very 
well, no second Chamber better, he has a statistical 
objection against it, and a theoretical one. He is 
quite certain that the House was wise in rejecting the 
Home Rule Bill; but there was something very wrong, 
he thinks, in its being thrown out by so large a majority 
as ten to one. He would have preferred a House so 
much less wise that the majority would have been 
considerably smaller ; because then it would have been 
more nearly representative of the inferior stock of 
wisdom in the country—and it ought above all things 
to be representative. This really is a perfectly faith- 
ful rendering of Mr. Courtney’s views about the 
House of Lords, For our own part, we haven't the 
least doubt that the majority in that House did 
correspond with the predominant opinion in_ this 
island: in their hearts, not ten in a hundred Britons 
are disciples of Mr. Parnell. ‘That, however, is by the 
way. The point is that Mr. Courtney agrees with the 
Radical Gladstonians that the House of Lords should 
be representative, whatever else it is or is not. When 
he reflects that it is ‘too much of one class,’ the fact 
that it works well takes a secondary place in his mind. 
Wise or unwise, judicious or injudicious, the House is 
mainly composed of hereditary members; and _ it 
suffices that the ‘tendency of modern thought is 
against the hereditary principle.” On the whole, then, 
Mr. Courtney is ‘quite certain that the question of 
the House of Lords is ripe to be dealt with.” 

This seem; to us by far the most important part of Mr. 
Courtney's speech, especially as other Liberal Unionists 
of distinction are expressing opinions in favour, not 
of reforming the House of Lords, that works so blame- 
lessly, but of reconstituting it altogether in accordance 
with the Democratic Idea : which is quite another thing. 
Meanwhile—by good luck !—Mr, Justin McCarthy 
is explaining to Mr. Courtney and his friends what 
the agitation against the House of Lords really is. It 
stands on the demand of the Irish Nationalists. It is 
their affiir. It is they who insist that the Govern- 
ment shall take action against the House of Lords for 
the satisfaction of Ireland. As Leader of the Irish 
party, Mr. McCarthy calls for ‘a louder, and a stronger, 
and e. prompter note of reassurance to the Irish people 
with regard to this obstructive power of the House of 
Lords’; and he hints, as clearly as the language of 
insinuation can speak, that if the Government fails to 
sound this louder, stronger note, it will be betrayed. 
So now we know exactly how we stand with our House 


of J.ords, 


THE IRISH ALLIANCE 


¥ 7 E do not think we flatter the Government by 
\ | over-rating its foresight when we say that it must 
have expected to be reminded by Mr. Chamberlain of 
the disagreeable side of its alliance with the Irish 
members. So much it must have expected to happen 
when it knew that the member for Birmingham was 
about to speak at Leeds. But it is the misfortune of 
Ministers, not undeserved certainly, but none the less 
hard to bear, that the criticism of their enemy should 
appear simultaneously with a truculent reminder from 
their friend thinly disguised as a meekly-worded 
magazine article. It is curious, and to some of us, not 
we imagine including the Gladstonian managers, 
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amusing, to note how closely the two voices agree 
except in superficial differences. There is much, no 
doubt, to distinguish Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches at 
Leeds from the Irish leader’s article in the New Review. 
Force, and a comprehensive view, and direct hard 
hitting, do not resemble threats coated over with 
wheedling, yet for all that Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
McCarthy are pretty well at one on the view they take 
of what the Cabinet has done, and what it is likely to 
do in the coming session. j 

‘The ways of putting the thing are unquestionably 
widely dissimilar, and so are the respective intentions 
of the authorities. Mr. Chamberlain intends to per- 
suade the country still further of the extreme folly of 
enduring a Ministry which is rendered impotent for 
useful work by the clogging alliance of the Irish 
members. Naturally, therefore, his way of stating the 
case differs from Mr. McCarthy's. He insists on the 
delightful spectacle presented by wrangling patriots, and 
the crudely executed pictures they make of one another, 
and this he does for the purpose of asking his audience 
whether they think it safe to make such men masters 
in Ireland while leaving them full powers of obstruction 
in London. Mr. Chamberlain has also a purpose of 
his own when he comments on the measure of truth 
which is to be found in Irish eloquence, and the purpose 
of those spirited journeys from Ireland to support Her 
Majesty’s Ministers which each cost somebody, Mr. 
Gladstone it may be, or Lord Tweedmouth, or another, 
£5. The purpose is to point out that if Irish members 
come trooping over to vote in the way we all remember 
it is to keep in office a Ministry which can attend to no 
business except what is directly or indirectly theirs 
That has been the case says Mr. Chamberlain, and it 
will be. Four sons of gallant little Wales may by dint 
of spirited protest worry Ministers into promising 
Disestablishment next Session, This is a very promis- 
ing Government. But when it comes to performing, 
the indispensable Irish who are both more able and more 
likely to revolt than the Welsh will take great care that 
their pig gets the swill, And what is true for 
gallant Wales is even more true for that part of the 
United Kingdom which does not give a majority to the 
Cabinet. All legislation for its benefit must wait for 
the convenience of the Irish. Sosays Mr. Chamberlain, 
and so saying he urges the country to throw off the 
tyranny. ; 

Mr. McCarthy’s object is naturally not to promote 
this revolt, and yet he is every whit as explicit about 
his tyranny. In his meek way and with many assur- 
canes of his admiration, he reminds Her Majesty's 
Ministers that the facts are as Mr. Chamberlain states 
them. Irish importunity can be, in fact it commonly 
is, abundantly flattering. Torrents of hyperbolical 
praise are poured out to insinuate the application for 
a copper or for more coppers. Mr. McCarthy ducks 
and blarneys away to the noble party which has so dis- 
interestedly taken up the Irish cause. But in the middle 
of all this eager servility it is no uncommon thing to 
catch the whine of complaint and barely concealed 
menace. ‘There is a whisper that ‘not many members of 
the Cabinet have shown themselves in great and open sym- 
pathy with the cause of Home Rule.’ This is something 
as like a snarl as could be expected from sogentle a mouth 
to the effect that nothing has been done effectually for 
Ireland. The smooth not to say oily-tongued Irish 
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spokesman becomes all but tart over the ill-timed jokes 
of Lord Rosebery. The modern Irishman does not 
like jokes. He prefers to have the solid advantages by 
themselves. At present he feels that ‘nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, has been done to bring them within his 
reach, and he gives it to be understood something must 
be done—and next session too. Whoever wants, the 
Irish Party must not want; which is precisely what 
Mr. Chamberlain says. It will be awkward for Her 
Majesty’s Ministers to contradict their enemy at Leeds, 
when he is confirmed by their friend in the Nev 
Review. 


THE KAISER EX CATHEDRA 


oo German Emperor has made numerous appear- 

ances of late in his favourite part of Sir Oracle. 
He has expressed his august approval of the fleet ; he 
has lectured the agrarian agitation; and he has 
snubbed the Poles. His utterances, it must be con- 
fessed, would be weightier if they were less copious and 
less frequent. The Kaiser's last speech has an 
awkward habit of causing its predecessor to be for- 
gotten, and his perpetual vehemence ends by producing 
perplexity. His restlessness is to be regretted, because 
his objects are sensible enough. The Reichstag will 
reassemble in November, when Count von Caprivi will 
want all the support that he can get. There can be no 
disguising the unpleasant truth that his successes 
with the Commercial ‘I'reaties were dearly won. 
The Conservatives are alienated for the time 
being and they may find their opportunity in 
the Budget. Imperial finances are notoriously 
straitened, and Parliament has rejected the Naval 
Estimates before to-day. Again, the Government may 
determine upon anti-revolutionary legislation, and, in 
that case, Radical hostility will speedily declare itself. 
The Chancellor would certainly prefer a quiet session, 
but the dislocation of parties renders humdrum politics 
unlikely. Hence the Kaiser has entered upon a course 
of peripatetic oratory in the hope of rallying the well- 
disposed. He prefers to do his own electioneering, and 
it is by no means certain that he has made a mistake. 
The Germans acquiesce in the personal influence of a 
Sovereign as an integral part of the system of govern- 
ment. And if the Emperor has laid too much stress 
upon his individuality, he has at least caused the Con- 
servatives to consider how far their dislike of Count von 
Caprivi can be reconciled with their traditional loyalty 
to the dynasty. 

For the moment the Kaiser’s sally against the Poles 
is attracting the greatest share of attention. That the 
rebuke delivered at Thorn was richly merited seems 
clear enough from certain incidents which have stirred 
the German newspapers. The Polish group has con- 
trived, through the disorganisation of parties, to act as 
a makeweight in Imperial politics. Its support 
materially assisted the Army Bill and the Commercial 
Treaty with Russia, nor was the Kaiser remiss in his 
expressions of gratitude. Hence the Polish nobility 
jumped to the conclusion that it held the destinies of 
Germany in the hollow of its hand, Its leader, Count 
Koskielski, encouraged national aspirations at Lemberg, 
and a Polish dame insisted on flying the national flag 
over her castle during the military manceuvres. Such 
expressions of arrogance are characteristic of the race, 
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and they palliate, if they do not altogether justify, the 
coercion to which Prince Bismarck formerly resorted. 
‘The Emperor has done no more than put the ‘ Polish 
fellow-citizens’ of the Germans at Thorn in their 
proper place. They may hope for equal treatment 
under the law, but any attempt to assert their 
separate existence will be repressed severely. Prince 
Bismarck has, of course, turned the occasion to account 
by hurling insults at the offenders, and by declaring 
that they must ‘ be fought to the death.” His malignant 
utterances at Varzin, however, read a gloss into the 
Emperor's words which these words will not bear. The 
Polish aristocracy was not classed among the ‘ parties 
of revolution’; on the contrary, it was invited to ‘stand 
shoulder to shoulder in a solid phalanx.’ ‘Thereby the 
Kaiser intended to convey that Count Koskielski and 
his fellow-sympathisers have erred, but not beyond for- 
giveness. Asa matter of fact the Polish element, apart 
from a temporary accident of politics, counts for exceed- 
ingly little in the German Empire. Its two millions 
are as helpless as the peasantry of Connaught, and the 
nobles, in particular, are hopelessly involved in debt. 
At the same time the policy of enforced Germanisation 
which Bismarck imitated from Russia defeated its own 
ends, and the nation is best left to moulder in its native 
futility. Ifit persists in mistaking memories for hopes, 
the delusion does nobody much harm, since the restora- 
tion of Polish independence is no more obtainable than 
the return of the Palaologi to Constantinople. 

The profuse expressions of loyalty in the Polish press 
seem to show that the Emperor’s admonitions have not 
miscarried. ‘Ihe only salvation of the Polish landowners 
lies, indeed, in playing the good Prussians, since there 
are thrifty Germans in abundance who would like to 
occupy their acres. But how far the Kaiser will con- 
ciliate the agricultural interests of North Germamy 
remains a very open question. There is no disguising 
the fact that the competition of Russian grains will hit 
them terribly hard, however necessary the Commercial 
Treaty may have been to the manufacturing population. 
At the same time their hostility to the Chancellor 
will probably be confined to finance, and, on the 
whole, the Government should be quite secure of a 
working majority. For the Opposition groups have 
lost rather than gained: in popular estimation during 
the recess. At the Congress of the Radical Popular 
Party the attempt to oust Herr Richter from the 
leadership has failed, but his autocratic rule is no 
more palatable than before. The South German 
Democrats have been compelled to conceal the poverty 
of their ideas by generalities about the development of 
free institutions being the best means of fighting 
Anarchism. Again, the Socialists have discovered 
that the peasantry will have none of their nostrums, 
and that land nationalisation must be abandoned if 
they hope to make headway. Under the circum- 
stances Count von Caprivi appears to have resolved 
upon a business session occupied with the amendment 
of the insurance laws, the reform of legal procedure, 
and so forth, unless the Kaiser’s declarations point to 
measures against Anarchism. Even so the Chancellor’s 
friends should outnumber his foes, and his master’s 
campaign forms no bad preparation for the Reichstag, 
despite the Hamburger Nachrichten’s laboured attempts 
to show that the Kaiser has lost confidence in Prince 
Bismarck’s successor, 
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LOYAL BULGARS 


HE only surprising feature of last Sunday’s Sobranje 
elections is the Cimmerian ignorance with respect 

to all things Bulgarian which they have exposed 
throughout the European press, by no means excep- 
ting our own. One journal, to take an extreme 
instance, has yet to learn—unless the blunder may 
be set down in charity to the habitual looseness of our 
contemporary’s Einglish—that Eastern Rumelia now 
forms part of the Principality and that M. Karavelov 
still remains a prisoner. Another leading London 
daily hastened to proclaim the triumph of the Russo- 
phile party, while the Standard with no less precocity 
rejoiced over the downfall thereof. In this matter 
much mystification must be set down to superficial 
conclusions from insufficient data, and—for further 
mystification—the conflicting pronouncements may be 
recognised as each right and each wrong. In reality 
the event is very simple and very satisfactory—an 
event which every one behind the scenes had foreseen 
and every well-wisher of the Prince and country had 
devoutly desired. ‘The fact is that every one in Bul- 
garia is now more or less Russophile—the now extinct 
Stambulophiles alone excepted—-and that Russophiles 
have obtained a victory over Russophiles, the loyal over 
the disloyal. But though this Russophile spirit is now 
in the air—of Bulgaria—the main significance of the 
election is not concerned with it, but with the magni- 
ficeat way in which the Bulgarian people has rallied 
round the throne at the first crisis which seriously 
menaced it. While our contemporaries were balancing 
the supremely unimportant facts of the exile Zankov’s 
election or non-election, and whether the Socialist party 
would consist of one deputy or three, the main triumph 
was positively overlooked, and an unconscious tribute 
was paid to the completeness of M. Stambulov’s down- 
fall by ignoring his very existence and that of his 
partisans. And yet this personage, whose dictatorship 
was applauded and whose power for evil was credited 
to the very last by those who now pass him by, offered 
twentyfold more danger to the Crown than Zankov and 
Karavelov and all the forces of Socialism put together. 
After the check-mate to Stambulov may rank, in 
secondary importance and satisfaction, the definite 
victory of M. Stoilov’s Conservatives over M. Rado- 
slavov’s Liberals. No doubt such party-names must 
not be too strictly interpreted in the Balkans, but it 
were at least encouraging to find self-styled Conserva- 
tives victorious all along the line in a conspicuously 
modern State, even if their triumph did not carry with 
it the personal triumph of Prince Ferdinand, who has 
himself claimed to have been born—at the least politi- 
cally born—in the seventeenth century. Moreover, we 
may take personal credit for having foreseen in these 
columns, when M. Stambulov’s dictatorship was to all 
outward appearances at its zenith, the destiny of 
M. Stoilov, as his Sovereign’s right hand, to restore his 
country’s violated liberties and set her upon the high- 
road to the accomplishment of her aspirations. ‘I'he 
coalition Government presented no immediate danger, for 
both sections were content to sink minor differences and 
work loyally together for crown and country. But no 
reasonable country ‘ loves coalitions,’ and, as a choice 
between the two sections was, sconer or later, inevitable, 
the Bulgarian people deserve cordial congratulation on 
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having so speedily and so emphatically pronounced in 
favour of the statesman who most completely enjoyed 
his master’s confidence and whose principles embodied 
the securest safeguards of order and good government. 
True, it may be objected, as to the permanency of the 
victory, that M. Stambulov was wont to sweep the 
board at Sobranje elections even more completely than 
his successors have now done, and that M. Tricoupis 
was defeated in the Boulé a few months after virtually 
filling it with his personal supporters. But it must be 
remembered that the Greeks are not serious politicians 
and that M. Stambulov’s methods of electioneering 
were in many ways not dissimilar from those associated 
with the name of Mander. Indeed, the significance of 
the recent election lies especially in the fact that it is 
the first ever conducted in Bulgaria without a suspicion 
of undue influence and that the country’s declaration of 
loyalty is spontaneous and unfettered. 

The elections are a personal triumph for Prince 
Ferdinand, and one which his arduous labours in 
partibus of the uncivilised have assuredly well deserved. 
The question now comes: What will he do with it ? 
In the first place, it is to be hoped that he will be 
actuated by no promptings of mistaken clemency to 
permit the misdeeds of M. Stambulov to go unscathed. 
Such clemency would be interpreted but as weak- 
ness, especially by the object of it, whom it would 
encourage to fresh insults and fresh acts of disloyalty. 
In the second place, it cannot be too often repeated 
that Prince Ferdinand has nothing to expect from 
Russia which his self-respect would permit him 
to accept. So far, his conduct in the matter of 
conciliatory approaches to Russia has been beyond 
criticism. He has gone far enough to place Russia 
yet more conspicuously in the wrong before Europe 
than her Bulgarian policy had already placed her, 
without dreaming of any concession, which might 
do violence to the integrity of Bulgaria, the 
platonic amity of the Triple Alliance or his own 
Royal dignity. In fine, the best advice which 
may be tendered to His Royal Highness is that of the 
late Marshal MacMahon to the negro schoolboy, who 
admitted his colonial origin—‘Eh! bien, continuez, 
mon enfant, continuez. So prudent and patient has 
the Prince’s conduct been on every occasion, so diplo- 
matic and at the same time so straightforward has 
been his statesmanship, and, what is still more to the 
purpose, so successful, in the event, has been his every 
endeavour throughout a period of unexampled per- 
plexity, that it is impossible to suggest any improve- 
ment upon the line of policy he has hitherto pursued. 


THE PERIL OF CASIMIR-PERIER 


HE glorious uncertainty of French politics should 
suflice to popularise their study in this country, 

if there be anything in argument by analogy. ‘The 
delectation of the disinterested spectator would appear 
to be the sole rule of the game. At every turn the 
sagest predictions are falsified by events. The hum- 
drum is always taboo, the gallery never forgotten. At 
the present moment, in strict accordance with prece- 
dent, the prophets who were inclined to take themselves 
seriously a few weeks ago are beginning to wonder 
whether they have not been at sea all along—though 
reserving the right, of course, to express no surprise 
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should they yet prove to have been correct in their 
judgment. Is M. Casimir-Perier a ‘good life,’ 
politically speaking? Such is the point at issue. 
For a week and a day after his election to the 
Presidency the question was answered generally with 
a stout affirmative. The successor of M. Carnot 
was patted on the back with considerable hearti- 
ness, a majority of the nation seeming to approve 
the demonstration. But those were halcyon days, 
not destined to last. The hostility to the President, 
nourished in certain quarters from the first, has 
steadily grown in volume till, as the result of two 
incidents of some importance, people are asking 
whether the popularity of M. Casimir-Perier has not 
gone by the board for good and all. ‘To begin with, 
his reception at Chateaudun, where he was present at 
the close of the manceuvres, was glacial in the extreme. 
But it is widely held that a more significant rebuff has 
been administered the President by the result of the 
election of Nogent-sur-Seine. The seat, previously 
held by Casimir-Perier himself, has been won by the 
Radicals, or rather the Socialists, who, when last they 
went to the polls, received the support of only some 900 
voters out of a total of nearly 8000. 

Needless to say the casuists of every party are em- 
ployed in explaining away these facts or in insisting on 
their importance. You may believe with the ingenious 
République Francaise that the President was not 
acclaimed at Chateaudun because owing to the length 
of his name it cannot be coupled conveniently with 
enthusiastic vivas: or you may hold with the Radical 
Press that the country, awakened from a delusion, has 
foresworn M. Casimir-Perier and all his works. The 
brunt of the controversy rages round the return to the 
Chamber of M. Bachimont. ‘The friends of the beaten 
candidate Jost ro opportunity of urging upon the 
electors that the defeat of M. Robert could only be 
interpreted as a direct condemnation of the late member. 
This circumstance is essential. Undoubtedly, if only 
up toa certain point, it tells in favour of the moral 
drawn from the contest by M. Clemenceau and the 
Radical party. M. Casimir-Perier is at present under 
acloud. ‘To-day the cloud may be little bigger than a 
man’s hand, but to-morrow, for meteorological vagaries 
are familiar to the French political horizon, there may 
be every appearance of the near bursting of a storm. 
Considered, however, simply in connection with its 
immediate causes, it is hard to suppose that the storm 
will prove, if it break, of other than the tea-pot 
order. ‘The sins of the President are in part venial and 
in part none of his committing. At the time of his 
avénement, to use the unhappy expression for which M. 
Iupuy has been hauled over the coals, he was credited with 
an uncommon capacity for cleansing Augean stables. 
Whether from lack of opportunity or of parts, he has 
come short of the glory of a Hercules. A disappoint- 
ment to his well-wishers, he has stimulated the fury of 
his opponents, who hold him responsible for Ja Joi 
liberticide, as the Opposition has agreed to style 
the Press Bill. Indeed, it is curious to remark that 
those who were loudest in their outcry for repressive 
measures against the Anarchists are chary of their 
approbation—there being a lull in explosions—of the 
answer vouchsafed to their demands. Again, there 
are reasons for thinking that M. Casimir-Perier has 


been ill-advised in agreeing to abide by the Dupuy 
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Cabinet. M. Dupuy is not a fine figure of a Prime 
Minister, and France, not to mince matters, is more 
than a little tired of his very evident mediocrity. 
There are other members of the Ministry who are the 
reverse of a brilliant success. General Mercier, at the 
War Office, provoked the populace to laughter by his 
memorable discovery of the flair dartilleur, and has 
yet to be heckled in the Chamber for certain tamper- 
ings—for which we are aware it may be contended 
he is scarcely to blame—with the numerical efficiency 
of the Army. ‘The revelations made by the Extra- 
Parliamentary Commission as to the unsatisfactory 
condition of the Navy area further pierre @achoppe- 
ment, Altogether, the President is under the suspicion 
of having stuck unnecessarily to a ship that is perhaps 
on the eve of sinking. On the whole, it is probable 
that the fall of the Ministry will be the solution, the 
temporary solution at any rate, of the present crisis, for 
it is undeniable that there are all the makings of a 
crisis in the existing political situation. Were M. 
Carnot still the titu/aire of the Presidency, it would be 
almost safe to predict that matters would end as we 
have indicated. With M. Casimir-Perier the First 
Magistrate of France, prophecy is hazardous, for his 
personality is more directly in question than that of 
his predecessor would ever have been, and it is believed 
to boot that there is a fight in the man. 


THE SCOTTISH COAL STRIKE AND THE 
GOVERNMENT 


HE Scottish coal strike still drags on. A short 
time ago it seemed to be coming to a speedy 

end. ‘The quarrels of the miners’ leaders and their lack 
of any clear purpose or policy appeared to have dis- 
gusted the men. In Lanarkshire, in particular, they 
were returning to work upon the masters’ terms by 
hundreds and by thousands. ‘The hopes of every one 
concerned for the industries of Scotland were raised. 
But towards the end of last week fresh symptoms 
developed themselves pointing to an indefinite renewal 
of this disastrous conflict under even more dangerous 
conditions. ‘These symptoms and the treatment which 
they are receiving from those responsible for the peace 
of the country are of more than local interest. ‘Through- 
out the strike ‘ picketing, as it is called, has been the 
main weapon of the strikers. ‘This has consisted not in 
stationing pickets of a few individuals to meet and 
reason with men of a different opinion, but in collecting 
crowds of a thousand to five thousand lads, young men 
and roughs, round the persons on whom it is desired to 
exercise ‘moral suasion.’ During the first couple of 
months of the strike little friction arose. Crowds thus 
composed marched about the country holding enthu- 
siastic meetings—-which the more respectable miners did 
not attend—-and passing resolutions of confidence in 
their leaders. But public opinion among miners 
was distinctly in favour of the strike, and there 
was little occasion for putting pressure upon indi- 
viduals. So far the crowds were probably within 
their rights, and could not have been interfered with. 
But the case became different when men became anxious 
to return to their work. ‘Then these crowds grew 
dangerous. Men going to work or returning from it 
had to run the gauntlet of a hooting, jeering mob, and 
in many cases they were pelted with ‘divots’ of turf 
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and cuffed with bonnets. In other cases they were 
hunted and again and again tripped up and thrown 
down. In one case men were chased into a river and 
rolled over in the mud. In another case a man was 
seized, carried to the parapet of a bridge, placed on 
it, to be thrown over, and only saved by some of the 
crowd who saw the seriousness of the act. 

In another case a crowd of a couple of thousand 
assembled in the middle of the night round the houses 
of men who had returned to work. ‘Iwo or three of 
the leaders obtained admission to each house separately, 
the crowd meanwhile hooting and yelling outside. The 
leaders endeavoured to extract from the men a promise 
not to work again during the strike. When other 
arguments failed they had recourse to the final one: 
‘Well, we have said all we can say, but mind—we will 
not be responsible for the fellows you hear outside.’ 
The argument was irresistible, and the promise was 
given. ‘These are facts, some of which have appeared in 
the newspapers, and all of which can be duly authenti- 
cated with names and particulars at the proper time. 
These are the arguments by which the men have been 
kept from work during the last few weeks, and by which 
those who have recently returned to work are now being 
compelled to leave it again. 

The damage done to property up to the present has 
been comparatively trifling. Elaborate precautions on 
the part of mine owners have prevented any serious 
mischief beyond the throwing down of hutches and so 
forth, but no precautions on the part of the mine owners 
can prevent the lives of the men being made a burden 
to them by attacks such as those described. ‘That is 
the duty of the Government, but it is a duty which 
they have grossly neglected. ‘The fault does not lie 
with subordinates. ‘The police have acted with vigour, 
temper and discretion. The sheriffs have laid down 
the law on the subject of intimidation with perfect 
clearness. ‘The weakness is at headquarters. Sheriffs, 
police and Fiscals have not beeu encouraged to defend 
the liberty of the subject. The Fiscals have had their 
ordinary discretion interfered with in such a manner as 
greatly to hamper their action, Tear of responsibility 
at headquarters is depriving the miners of their 
rights and is creating a situation of grave danger. No 
man can pretend that the crowds of so-called picketers, 
armed with stobs, pit-stakes and stones, are assembled for 
a legitimate purpose. ‘The man who speaks of ‘ moral 
suasion’ in this connection has either not seen such a 
crowd or having seen it wishes to give a wrong impres- 
sion to those who have not seen it. Such crowds are a 
public danger. Hitherto they have not proceeded to 
fatal violence. Hitherto, the charge of a small force 
of police has always been sufficient to scatter them with 
no more harm than a few score of broken heads. But 
that is a happy accident. No man can tell at what 
moment the passion of a crowd, that by a series 
of combats is getting used to attack the police, may 
be seriously roused. The risk ought not to be run. 
Crowds of this nature ought not to be allowed to 
gather in critical places, but should be scattered before 
mischief has time to begin. Vor this purpose an 
adequate force of police, Lanarkshire or Lancashire, 
backed probably by cavalry, must be on the spot, and 
the local authorities must be made confident that if 
they act to the best of their discretion they will receive 
the support of those who will have to justify their 
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action in the House of Comnions. Further, the 
ordinary process of civil law must make itself felt. 
Fiscals and police must be encouraged to bring to 
justice those who persist in the courses of intimidation 
which have been pronounced illegal. That is the bold 
and the safe plan and will not in the end cost votes. 
This last and shameful argument we feel bound to 
address to the spirit of the age. [Our complaint against 
Sir George Trevelyan and the Lord Advocate is that 
they are not acting upon these lines. By discouraging 
the prosecution of offenders, by discouraging the use of 
adequate force, by hesitating to interfere with the 
assembling of dangerous crowds, they are incurring the 
risk of more serious conflicts involving bloodshed and 
loss of life. If such should ensue, a grave responsibility 
will rest upon their shoulders. In any case they are 
creating a precedent, evil for the liberties of Scotsmen 
and of Englishmen alike. 


THE DELAGOA DODGE 


KE are not at all surprised that every cffort is 

being made by the parties most interested to 
minimise the importance of the recent sale of the 
Delagoa Bay concession. At first it was reported that 
Mr. Cohen had sold his concession to the Transvaal, 
and later news, though it puts the matter in a new 
light, does not better it much. It looks as if England 
were about to lose all hold on Delagoa Bay, which is the 
best harbour between Cape ‘Town and Zanzibar, and 
the natural outlet of the commerce of the Dutch 
Republics and the British and South Africa Company's 
estates. We owned Lourenco Marques, the chief town 
on the Bay, in 1825; and a little wise diplomacy might 
have kept it under our flag before McMurdo’s award 
under the Arbitration Treaty of 1875 gave it 
to Portugal. But Delagoa Bay seemed of no im- 
portance to our opportunist statesmanship until the 
discoveries of gold in the Transvaal. Then the 
railway which will be opened in January was begun, 
and the money that went to make it is chiefly British 
and American. In 1889, as few people remember in 
this day of short political memories, Portugal seized the 
railway and withdrew the concession she had granted to 
Mr. McMurdo to build a pier and docks in the Bay. 
‘The compensation to be paid tothe English and American 
shareholders was referred to the arbitration of the 
Swiss Republic, and with it the matter of the McMurdo 
concession. It was lately agreed that the railway 
should be sold by tender, the price being handed over 
to the arbitrators; and the Transvaal Government 
made a direct offer to Portugal. But Portugal hangs 
back, because one of the ‘objectives’ of Mr. Kriger’s 
policy is the possession of Delagoa Bay. However, 
Mr. Kriiger practically controls all the railway that 
does not run through Portuguese territory. The pier 
and dock concession was handed over to a Mr. Cohen, 
who has sold it to a syndicate, of which he is a member, 
and which is controlled by Messrs, Lewis and Marks, 
two stockbrokers intimately connected with the Dutch 
wirepullers in South Africa. ‘They assert that the 
concession is non-political altogether; but they have 
already sent an agent to Lisbon, whose business is to 
arrange the terms on which it may be turned into a 
monopoly. We are not at all certain that this can be 
prevented, since Vortugal may insist upon compen- 
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sating the McMurdo syndicate, whose right to a 
first choice of ground has been violated by the sale of 
the concession to Mr. Cohen. But the Foreign Office 
ought, if possible, to insist on the full observance of the 
privilege which Mr. McMurdo bought. 

‘he question has two sides—one Colonial and the 
other Imperial. The completion of the Delagoa and 
Pretoria railway shifts the centre of gravity of South 
African commerce. It was necessary that such a shift- 
ing should be: the prosperity of Johannesburg, the 
handiness of Delagoa and its excellent harbour, made 
it the natural port of the Transvaal. Durban has had 
its day: it was inevitable that it should cease to be 
the centre of trade. But it was not inevitable that 
Delagoa should be controlled by the enemies of 
England, the rivals of Natal and the Cape Colony, who 
can afford for the present to reduce freights to so low a 
rate that the railroads which Mr. Rhodes has had con- 
structed cannot live in the competition. It was not 
inevitable that the harbour should fall into the hands 
of Dutchmen, who will do all they can to discourage 
Knglish traders and to stimulate our I'rench and 
German rivals. How comes it that Mr. Rhodes has 
been caught napping?’ It may be that the cares of 
office and the Matabele war have so thoroughly filled 
his time that he has not been able to checkmate 
President Kriiger, who is at the bottom of the whole 
business. The only thing left for him is to outbid the 
‘Transvaal in tendering for the Portuguese section of the 
railway, and to insist that the Cohen concession shall 
be cancelled in so far as it infringes upon Mr. 
McMurdo’s. 

The business has an Imperial aspect that should not 
be forgotten. President Kriger hates England as 
bitterly as if he were an Irishman. Now that he has 
the railway, what is to prevent him from falling out 
with Portugal or pouring his commandos upon the 
defenceless town of Lourengo Marques? ace there, 
what is to prevent him from keeping the bay? Nothing 
but our shadowy suzerainship. It must be remembered 
that the Suez Canal is not a completely satisfactory 
route to India. If we should fail, as we very well 
might fail, to hold the Mediterranean, the Cape route 
would resume its former importance, and Delagoa Bay 
would be an admirable place darmes for an enemy's 
Heet. We cannot prevent Messrs. Lewis and Marks 
from sheltering, repairing, re-victualling the ships 
that are ranged against us—unless we are prepared 
promptly to declare war on Portugal. Nothing is 
more certain than that France means to dispute the 
supremacy of the Indian Ocean with us. She does not 
want the inland parts of Madagascar so much as the 
voast-line, and in a few years there will be a strong 
naval base at Diego Suarez. We must have coaling- 
stations and fortified places all round the Indian Ocean, 
and no position is so suitable as Delagoa Bay. There- 
fore we trust that the Foreign Office for once in a way 
will use a strong arm and a high right hand. The 
treaty of 1871 gave us the right of pre-emption over 
Delagoa, but it is doubtful if Portugal will ever give us 
the chance of exercising it. But we can see that she 
does not hand over a monopoly to our enemies, and if 
the Government were alive to the situation it would 
encourage Mr. Rhodes to buy the Portuguese section 
of the railway, or make its own tender. Economy is no 
object in a matter like this, 
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CITY NOTES 
Improved Tone—Discouragement of Home Investments — 
Niirates—Slock Exchange follies. 

a on the Stock Exchange continues to expand 

and the making-up prices at the settlement this 
week showed a considerable advance in a number of 
securities of widely different character which had for a 
long time been neglected. The improvement it is to be 
observed is due entirely to investment purchases and not 
to the operations of speculators, and is therefore all the 
more satisfactory. Purely gambling counters such as 
American railway shares are rather lower, but the bonds of 
Argentine, Brazilian and Uruguayan railways have had a 
substantial recovery during the last month, and a demand 
has sprung up for nitrate producing companies, foreign 
tramways, and established copper mines not to mention 
West Australian gold mining ventures. The feeling is 
growing once more that money must be invested some- 
where and that some risk must be incurred wherever it is 
placed, however careful a man may be in his selection of 
investments. Moreover, it is regrettable, but true, that 
capitalists do not like the trend of events in England 
where an entirely new code of ethics is being pro- 
mulgated by the present Government. The suggestion 
of Mr. John Morley that a creditor, if he happen to 
be a landlord, so far from exercising his rights should 
make a present to the debtor of the debtor's remain- 
ing assets, does not escape the notice of the moneyed 
classes. They do not say much, but they feel that such 
an utterance from a Cabinet Minister scarcely augurs well 
for the security of property in this country. Consequently 
the tendency is to go further afield, where higher interest 
is obtainable and the risk of ultimate loss is not appreciably 
greater than it will be if Mr. Morley’s doctrines are allowed 
to prevail. A little more of such morality in high places 
and any further pandering to labour agitators, and capital 
will conclude that the support of home industries is both 
useless and unprofitable. We think it worth while to call 
attention to this growing sentiment, because it will be a 
thousand pities if it increases to the extent of shutting up 
the purses of capitalists to any enterprise remotely con- 
nected with the land. It does not seem beyond the 
bounds of possibility that farming might still be made to 
pay in England, provided it were undertaken with sufficient 
capital and intelligence. But when people hear a respon- 
sible Minister of the Crown put forward such extraordinary 
and disingenuous views of the duties of a landlord as those 
recently enunciated by Mr. Morley, and when also they 
find that owing to ambiguous drafting an Act of Parlia- 
ment is construed to allow what is practically the confisca- 
tion of the capital embarked in tramways, they not 
unnaturally feel more inclined to send their money abroad 
and get a higher rate of interest than to entrust it to 
undertakings here, where things seem rapidly approaching 
topsy-turveydom. 

We have referred to the demand that has lately sprung 
up for the shares of nitrate producing companies. Some 
time ago, it may be remembered, we criticised adversely 
the new Lagunas Company. The price paid by the com- 
pany seemed absurdly high, while, if the anticipated 
amount of nitrate were to be produced, we pointed out 
the danger of there being a glut in the market. We 
have reason to believe that nothing like the monthly out- 
put mentioned in the prospectus has so far been realised 
by the Lagunas Company, and it is doubtful if it ever 
will be. At the same time we desire to correct the idea 
that any excess of supplies is probable in the near 
future. The official returns for the first six months of 
this year show that out of fifteen English companies the 
production of only four has increased, in two cases it has 
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remained stationary, and in eight instances it has 
fallen off materially as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1893. This is the more remarkable because 
under the combination that existed last year the 
output was limited to seven-twelfths of the capacity 
of each oficina, while this year there is no _ re- 
striction. Consequently we should have expected a very 
considerable increase in supplies in 1894, and the fact 
that the very opposite is the case proves that the grounds 
of many of the companies are becoming exhausted. As 
the consumption of nitrate steadily increases—especially 
in France and Germany—it looks as if good nitrate- 
producing companies that are not over-capitalised would 
offer a remunerative employment for capital, but having 
regard to the brief life of nitrate fields, nothing like to 
yield less than 15 per cent. per annum ought to be 
touched, 

An interesting case will come on for hearing next 
Wednesday which raises the question of the right of the 
Exchange Telegraph Company to withdraw its tape 
machine for the supply of prices from outside brokers. It 
is common knowledge that the Stock Exchange Committee 
have set themselves to try and clip the wings of the out- 
side fraternity, and have in fact toid the Exchange Tele- 
graph Company that if the advertising brokers are supplied 
with ‘tapes, no member of the Stock Exchange shall be 
allowed to use the Exchange Telegraph Company’s 
machine. The company has thus to choose which section 
of its clientéle it can best afford to lose, and it has decided 
to let the outside brokers go. Messrs, Cochrane & Co., 
however, do not like the idea of giving up their ‘ticker,’ 
and are going to raise the point whether Stock Exchange 
quotations are not public property since they are made by 
the dealings of the public. If their contention is correct 
the Stock Exchange Committee cannot have any special 
property in the prices quoted in the ‘ House, and there- 
fore could scarcely interfere with any member who chose 
to supply them tothe Exchange Telegraph Company. As 
regards the Company, which has a licence from the Post- 
master-General to supply news, it is a question whether it 
has any legal right to discriminate between its customers, 
provided they have not infringed any clause in the agree- 
ment under which the machine is supplied. Whatever 
may be the result of this test case the Committee of the 
Stock Exchange as usual are acting very foolishly, 


ARMY REFORM—VI 
MEDICAL STAFF, ETC, 

N°? sympathy need be wasted on men who, as a body, 

have shown themselves so pertinacious and self- 
assertive as the medical officers of the army in their recent 
agitation to secure executive rank—an agitation which has 
resulted in the creation of such absurd titles as ‘ brigade- 
surgeon-lieutenant-colonel,’ and the like. But they, in 
common with every other army officer, have a grievance 
which ought to be remedied without delay. An ordinary 
Englishman has duties and rights, An army officer has 
duties but no rights. His prospects are supposed to be 
governed by an interminable and contradictory series of 
Royal Warrants, which may be made to read anyway and to 
mean anything just as happens to suit the humour of those 
who take it upon themselves to interpret them. Dr. 
Johnson defined ‘excise’ as ‘a hateful tax, levied upon 
commodities, and adjudged, not by the common judges of 
property, but wretches hired by those to whom excise is 
paid.’ So Royal Warrants may be defined as a series of 
solemn engagements between the Crown and its soldiers 
which are irrevocably binding on the latter, but never 
binding on the former when a civilian clerk has a spite to 
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indulge or a blunder to cover up. The way in which 
Colonel, now Major-General, Stracey, was done out of 
several thousand pounds to which he was most clearly 
entitled as over-regulation cost of commissions because a 
War Office clerk made what he was pleased to admit was 
a mistake, was nothing short of criminal, but it was never 
remedied. The way in which Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel 
Briggs was ruined over and over again until the House of 
Commons twice interfered, and until he threw away a 
winning hand by resigning his commission, just as two 
such eminent lawyers as Sir Richard Webster and Mr. 
Frank Lockwood had pronounced his contention to be 
unassailable, was one of the grossest scandals that has ever 
occurred in the public service. But the truth is that an 
officer, no matter what his rank and condition, has no 
remedy for any wrong that is done him, and no Army 
Reform will be availing which does not enable an 
officer to enforce his rights in the same manner and before 
the same tribunals as any other subject. As the medical 
officers have no influence at Army Head-Quarters, as it is 
notorious that, since a little incident at the battle of 
Inkermann, the Commander-in-Chief has loathed their 
very name, they have been at least as great sufferers from 
civilian clerks’ oppression as any other class in the land 
service of the Crown, But they grin and bear it by virtue 
of ‘letting off the steam’ in much private profanity. They 
cannot ‘comline’: every officer is forbidden, and rightly 
forbidden, that resource. But the fact that this is the 
case makes it the more a bounden duty on the part of our 
civil governors to see that justice is done them. All 
officers are entitled to this, but especially those who by 
their social origin for the most part are without influence 
in society, and are therefore more at the mercy of civilian 
bureaucrats, who have no fear that the Director-General 
will make himself obnoxious by standing up for the rights 
of the officers whose official chief he is. In any of the 
combatant departments an officer who has merit may and 
probably will find some of his superiors willing to interest 
themselves in supporting his rights partly from apprecia- 
tion of his work and partly on general principles. But a 
doctor has no chance. The office in Victoria Street is 
more likely to curry favour with Pall Mall by throwing 
him over than by backing him up, and if he secures the 
remedy of a wrong it is ‘chucked’ to him as a bone to a 
dog. Moreover, by their recent agitation for combatant 
titles instead of that familiar appellation which is a pass- 
word in every sort of society, doctors have now got the 
name of being ‘ a troublesome lot’ for whom nothing more 
must be done. In other words, they have, by grasping 
at the shadow, lost the present chance of a substantial 
improvement in their position. 

Their work, however, is admirably and unobtrusively 
done. In no branch of the Queen’s service does the 
nation get better value for its money than from those 
whose skill and devotion in the hospital are as conspicuous 
as their coolness and self-sacrifice when the time comes to 
do their devoir under fire. The preparatory school at Netley 
is of more than military value. There new ideas can be 
tested and new theories worked out in a way and with a 
thoroughness that is scarcely possible elsewhere in this 
country, where the claims of private practice too often 
interfere with the patient pursuit of scientific ends. 
The new hospitals at Aldershot will also benefit the country 
indirectly as well as the army directly, but it would be a 
good thing if a small sum per annum could be put at the 
disposal of army surgeons for more direct experiments of 
the effect of modern projectiles upon the human frame. 
The gruesome subject cannot be enlarged upon here, but 
the need for a step in this direction ought to be obvious 
to all, SevEN CAMPAIGNS, 
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THE SEA-FIGHT IN THE EAST 


VERY battle has two principal aspects in which it 
may be viewed : its strategical and its tactical aspects. 

How the opposing forces came into touch with each other 
is the strategical question; how they conducted them- 
selves after coming into touch is the tactical question. 
The result is the action of the two components. It is 
much more easy to treat the first question in considering 
the battle of Yalu, than the second ; the data are better 
and the ground is much firmer under our feet as we tread. 
If we recollect that up to this day there is no description 
extant of the battle of Trafalgar which does not belie the 
plainest statements of despatches and logs, and that no 
plan of the encounter has yet been published which does 
not make out that Nelson and Collingwood equally ignored 
the tactical ideas of the former as disclosed in his famous 
order, we need not be surprised to find the Chinese and 
Japanese accounts of the battle in elementary disaccord. 
The discrepancies in the accounts not only arise from 
incomplete knowledge on the part of those who 
furnished the original narrations, but it is plain to 
be seen 'that those who paraphrased the originals into 
telegrammatical language, were not expert enough to 
exclude the trivial and transmit the vital; and then they 
have not been able to understand the technicalities of the 
language in which they received their information. But 
reverting to the strategy which led to the battle, we must 
note that, on the Chinese side, it went on the lines of the 
two most remarkable failures in naval history, those of 
Medina Sidonia and Persano. Both these commanders 
acted on the idea that the sea was common territory, and 
that a military expedition over it was but a question of 
strong convoy. Both suffered that utter defeat which 
such fallacies carry in their train. But it may, and it will 
be argued, that these analogies do not apply, as the 
Chinese carried out their object and landed their troops, 
whereas the Spanish and the Italian commanders did not 
landa man. The analogy from this point of view is more 
towards Napoleon's expedition to Egypt, which is so often 
quoted by those who hold to the idea of a neutral or 
common sea, an idea which even Captain Mahan 
had not learnt to shake himself clear of when he 
wrote his first volume, and of which Lord Wolseley 
is now perhaps, the principal supporter. If the ques- 
tion were whether the occupation of Egypt was cheaply 
bought at the cost of a destroyed French fleet, or 
that the landing of six transports-full of troops—it is 
said 7000-—-on the banks of the Yalu, was a measure 
fully balanced to the Chinese by the loss of four or five 
prime war-ships and subsequent inability of the rest to 
keep the sea, then justification for the French and Chinese 
commanders might be urged. But this is clearly not the 
question. It is certain that to effect his purpose of land- 
ing in Egypt, Napoleon need never have risked his fleet 
at all. It seems not improbable that, as the Chinese were 
acting on the principle of evasion, they might have equally 
landed their troops had only a very light escort accom- 
panied the transports. But neither Napoleon nor Ting 
had absolutely mastered the strategical position, and they 
suffered the enemy to wound them severely in the naval 
wing of their Armada. True strategy in every one of the 
four cases mentioned, supposing there was to be no attempt 
to secure the command of the sea as a proper preliminary 
to sending any military expedition over it, would have 
been to separate the fleet from the military expedition ; 
to have used it to amuse the fleet of the enemy in one 
direction, while the military expedition was going on in 
another, under a very small naval escort. Admiral Ting 
should, with all the naval force he could collect, have 
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sought out and threatened the main body of the Japan- 
ese fleet, taking care—if he did not feel himself strong 
enough to fight for the mastery once for all—to avoid 
a general action, while drawing ever closer to the shelter 
of his fortifications at Port Arthur or Wei-hai-Wci. No 
doubt such strategy must take rank in the second grade, 
but if reinforcements to the Yalu were imperative and 
land transport thither hopeless, while challenging the 
Japanese to fight for the command of the sea was not 
to be thought of, there was really no other open. 

But the Chinese having thus failed in their strategy, 
what is to be said for that of the Japanese? Where was 
the sufficient watch on the Chinese fleet which allowed it 
nearly to reach or perhaps quite to reach the Korean shore 
before the Japanese fleet was able to come up with it? 
It is said that the Japanese have made a naval base of 
the Island of Hai-yan-tau, which is 95 miles from Port 
Arthur and 105 miles from Wei-hai-wei. This is suffi- 
ciently near for a base, but it would not obviate the 
necessity for a close watch on the ports by cruisers of 
some sort. An early telegram said that the Chinese took 
advantage of the absence of the Japanese fleet in convoy- 
ing transports; but the Japanese should never have 
allowed it to them, for while they had the Chinese fleet 
under their eye their transports were safe. But it is 
stated that the Chinese fleet sailed on the 14th, and if 
they sailed from Wei-hai-wei which is only 180 miles 
from the Yalu, it is difficult to know what they did with 
their time as they only reached the Yalu on the morning 
of the 17th and left ample time for the Japanese to 
intercept them had they been concentrated and informed, 
A great flotilla such as the Chinese fleet was could not 
escape unawares if there had been the most moderate 
watch kept. So either this was not kept, or the Japanese 
fleet was not in the situation or condition it should have 
been, when there was a likelihood of the despatch of 
such news as it received. It may not have been concen- 
trated, and time may have been lost in forming junctions 
before pursuit could be undertaken. At any rate we can 
say that Admiral Ito failed as Nelson failed in 1798. Both 
the French and the Chinese ought to have been met at 
sea before the military and naval parts of the expeditionary 
forces had separated. In the results, only the naval parts 
were met, and meanwhile the troops were landed. 

As to the tactics of the battle that ensued, it is only by 
paraphrasing freely that we can even make a connected 
story. There were apparently on the Chinese side eleven 
ships of various powers, while on the Japanese side there 
seem to have been eight protected cruisers and two 
armoured ships, aggregating a greater power than the 
Chinese fleet exhibited. The most probable reconcilement 
of the stories is to suppose that the Chinese, after seeing 
the transports safe and anchoring for a time, quitted the 
anchorage for a good offing as soon as, or before, the 
Japanese smoke was seen. The Chinese then seem to 
have formed a line abreast with their heads to the Yalu 
and with two of their lighter cruisers and four torpedo 
boats forming an inner line for the more immediate defence 
of the transports in the river. The Japanese probably 
followed up inthe same disposition with some of their 
lightest ships and their five torpedo boats in the rear. 
This form of battle is one that some naval tacticians have 
expected to become common in steam war, and in the 
open sea the fight might have continued for an indefinite 
time, the Chinese fighting their stern, and the Japanese 
their bow guns. But it was impossible to continue it 
as the shore was approached, and there must have been 
ultimately what the French used to look for as the aim of 
all naval battles—‘the establishment of the me/ée. Ina 
melée under steam it is almost impossible to say what might 
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not happen, or to determine when the fight was over 
what really had happened. But in this case the inshore 
fleet was at a disadvantage, because of the dangers of 
navigation. There seems no doubt that they suffered 
correspondingly. Two of their ships were lost by running 
ashore. The Japanese claim to have set three so-called 
battle-ships, which certainly carried belt-armour, on fire 
by shells—presumably to their destruction. The compara- 
tive freedom of the Japanese appears to have enabled their 
fleet to manceuvre with effect, and it seems that, while 
they lost no ships, the Chinese lost several. It is to be 
remarked that no captures were made ; and, on the other 
hand, it is not clear that anything was sunk by shot. The 
Chinese admit that their torpedo-boats failed, as also that it 
was the Japanese torpedoes that drove one of their ships 
on shore. It seems also certain that the Chen-Yuen, an 
armoured ship of 7400 tons, was sunk by a torpedo. Later 
accounts make the Chinese claim to have sunk a Japanese 
ship by ramming. 

There is not yet sufficiently accurate information to draw 
tactical or constructive lessons from this fight. But it may 
be said that nothing seems to have happened—and indeed 
this is common to the whole war so far—that has not been 
foreseen of students of future naval war, The main result 
is that the sea remains to the least injured fleet, and the 
Chinese may consider at leisure whether their breach of 
the rules of naval strategy was worth the cost of it. 

P, H. Cotoms, 


CRIMINAL LUNATICS 


: summer crop of correspondence in the Zimes has 

advanced several really valuable expressions of 
opinion on the important question of the liability of 
lunatics to punishment in the ordinary course of the 
criminal law. It has had the unusual merit of leaving the 
issues raised between the doctors on one side and the 
lawyers on the other fairly well defined. With Dr. 
Weatherly and Mr. Pitt-Lewis, Q.C., representing the side 
of the doctors, and Sir Herbert Stephen and Professor 
Clifford Allbut that of the lawyers, it will be seen that 
there is a wholesome cross-division between the opinions 
expressed and the professions of the persons who express 
them. The position of the former is that the authority of 
doctors in the trial of alleged lunatics ought to be in- 
creased, either by making the guilt of the prisoner depend 
on the questions whether he is certifiably insane, obviously 
a purely medical question, and whether his act was the 
‘outcome of his mental disease,’ a point on which it is 
apparently assumed that a doctor’s evidence is to be 
conclusive ; or by the institution of a board of doctors to 
decide whether the prisoner shall be tried at all. The 
latter contend that the present law is satisfactory if it is 
taken as making the guilt of the prisoner depend on three 
questions to be decided by the jury in view of his sanity 
or insanity; these are: Did he know the nature and 
quality of his act? Did he know it was wrong? Could 
he help doing it? If the answer to each of the questions 
is yes, the prisoner is to be punished ; otherwise not. 

As the evidence of an experienced doctor must always 
possess great weight in the decision of any of the three 
questions which a lawyer regards as decisive, it is obvious 
that the two professions go a long way together. The 
difficulty arises when a man who is admittedly insane acts 
on motives and with intentions which might exist in the 
mind of a perfectly sane man. The doctor in such a case 
is bound to answer all the lawyer’s questions in the affirma- 
tive, and resents the ultimate decision of the question 
being taken out of his hands. The difficulty of his posi- 
tion arises really from the admitted superficiality of his 
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knowledge. The worst forms of insanity may exist without 
any physical signs of disease; the functions of the brain 
are so little understood that the reasons why the most 
serious physical defects should produce the effects which 
they actually do produce is absolutely unknown. If a 
doctor could say that any insane delusion might 
prevent a man from knowing the nature and quality 
of any of his acts or from controlling them he 
would at once, on the lawyer’s own case, be in a position 
of supreme authority. The proof of such a statement 
in the more difficult class of cases seems, however, to be 
impossible. Modern observation tends to specialise 
insanity in the individual, and to show that though a man 
may be dangerously insane on one point, he is perfectly 
reasonable on all others. The management of any well- 
regulated asylum is in fact based on this assumption. Its 
patients are treated as far as possible as if they were sane, 
and are generally liable to both punishments and rewards, 
and where insanity in one department of a man’s mind 
might formerly have been allowed to invade all others 
modern science now endeavours to strengthen the opera- 
tion of reason wherever it exists. The same distinction 
between the sane and insane parts of a man’s mind is 
probably more marked among persons too insane to be 
trusted and not insane enough to be shut up. It follows, 
therefore, that until medical science can make a definite 
advance in a field in which it seems at present to be 
nearly stationary the public will continue to refuse its 
disciples anything like the complete authority they claim 
over one class of criminals. 

The limits set to the claims of science in this direction 
are, in fact, determined by those practical considerations 
on which the law is founded. The case mentioned by 
Professor Allbut shows clearly what may be the conse- 
quence of the doctrine that the insane are never to be 
criminally punished. A man admittedly insane kills an 
unknown stranger, in order that his case may be made 
public, avowedly relying on his insanity to protect him 
from being hung. As a matter of fact he was not hung, 
nor even tried, being already in confinement as a lunatic ; 
but it is obvious that immunity from the more dreaded 
kinds of punishment removes a check which may operate 
on the insane as effectively as on the sane, A man 
who is conscious of present or past insanity is in a dan- 
gerous state. The danger to himself and others has 
often to be endured without any direct remedy; but 
will only be increased by any relaxation of the force 
of ordinarily sane motives. It would, in fact, be impossi- 
ble to convict a man criminally of any offence committed 
in an asylum ; but this is because the interests of those of 
its inmates who cannot help doing wrong are rightly held 
to be of supreme importance, and therefore to the outside 
world an asylum is a place where right and wrong no 
longer exist. With men who are at liberty the case is 
different. There is no disposition among juries at present 
to neglect the claims of science to authority; and when 
those claims afford protection to a particularly dangerous 
class of persons, juries are probably the best tribunal to 
decide how far they may be properly extended. 


GOLF IN THE DESERT 


— say (and I am happy to agree with them) that 
: Golf is a religion. It seizes and satisfies the souls of 
its professors as entirely as any known faith. The com- 
parison might be urged beyond the fluctuating line which 
divides flippancy from offensiveness—a line, indeed, which 
only the humorous can see. Why, then, offend the 
unanointed, when already every golfer knows what the 
parallel implies, just as if every incident therein had been 
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scored in rubrical ink? Let it be enough to dwell upon 
one resemblance between golf and the other faiths—the 
extreme simplicity of their beginnings. Before you are 
done with the game, if ever you are done with it in this 
mortal world, you shall have been landed upon a terrible 
multitude of complexities ; but the problem of their incep- 
tion belongs to the province of metaphysic. The game grew 
to be a game (according to Sir Walter Simpson’s ingenious 
theory, which has never been controverted) because a shep- 
herd on the hills once tried to knock a roundish stone into 
a hole with his crook. That crook was the first putter, a 
detail in the evolution of the game which those purists 
who hold that the instrument should be wooden and ever 
of wood may set to what purpose pleases them best. The 
crook was the first cleek and the first mashie and brassey 
likewise, but no one would have those weapons made of 
what Mr. Dan Leno calls ‘ pure wood,’ The beginnings 
of golf in the individual player are also singularly simple. 
He handles a driver, and the lust of driving comes upon him, 
as thoughts of slaughter have come over honest, respect- 
able citizens what time they were cutting the evening 
paper with a Goorkha knife which lies for ornament on 
one or another of their futile little drawing-room tables. 
He rests not nor sleeps until he shall have fulfilled the 
word that the limber shaft spoke to his hand, as the knife- 
haft speaks in the Roumanian folk-song. And the most 
famous greens have reached their present fame because 
some desultory golfer passed that way and wanted to try 
the ground. He played and cut divots of turf with his pen- 
knife, fashioning rude holes; and another played, and ere 
a thousand suns had set, putting greens were rolled, a 
pavilion was put up and painted, and the voice of the 
caddie was heard on the course. 

Iam to tell you now of links, thfat will one day be 
named among the elect in the same spirit that the 
Universally-Extended student whispers of St. Mark’s at 
Venice or of the Acropolis. But pray expect no exact- 
ness of definition, for I am not minded that the bunkers 
—and they are bunkers—where I have made the place 
of my feet glorious shall be trodden by every whin- 
thwacker who has the pluck to face a tedious journey. 
The end is not yet, and I am in no mood to hasten it. 
Your curiosity may rest satisfied that the place ‘lies 
far off in the golden west, on the verge of the azure 
sea, and that the waves of this troublesome world 
bore me thither for other ends than golf. I found 
myself in a village of one street, if that can be called 
a street where twenty houses face a narrow stony path 
which a single cart can scarce travel. Beyond that is a 
rough stone wall whose use is to be sat upon and to keep 
the pigs—if the village hold pigs—from feeding among 
the nettles that flourish on its farther side. The inn has 
no rustic elegances ; it is fronted by a row of beer-barrels 
and a pile of boxes that once held bottles of ‘ swipes.’ 
Behind all this are a few thatched houses, whose tenants, 
ungainly men and formless women, caricatures of the 
lumbering hobbledehoys and buxom wenches who loaf 
along the street, make their living with the help of the 
Government, by scratching the meagre soil, and paying 
as little rent as they can for it. Nobody ever works 
there, but one day they will make excellent caddies if 
they are not expected to carry the clubs. Perhaps they 
will carry the clubs if they are allowed to choose their 
own pace, and pass what criticisms they please. 

Business is business in that part of the world, and far 
too important to be undertaken in a flippant or hasty 
spirit. So there were laborious days of idleness for me 
to be passed within scent of a thousand stinks, or wander- 
ing along the tops of little hummocks whence one might 
obtain a dreary view of more little hummocks, Fishing 
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none: not because there were no boats, but because 
there were no lines neither hooks. But those sticks in the 
long brown bag (said the village),why shouldn’t I use them ? 
Two orthree miles away, where the common was, an artist 
fellow walked about with sticks like that, hitting a little 
ball. He had made a lot of holes, and the boys had seen 
him in the evenings, He wasn’t a nice man; swore fearful ; 
more than a gentleman should do if he had not been 
drinking. They didn’t know whether he swore at the 
stick or the little ball. It was not at the boys, because 
he spoke to them as a gentleman should. He had 
wanted to teach them to play, but the play was too like 
hard work, and they preferred to look at him. And to 
think that I should want to acquaint myself with such a 
character! However, towards the fall of the afternoon I 
went seawards, bearing my sheaf with me, and marched 
upon the cottage where the curse-dealing artist dwelt. Such 
a meeting there never was. It does not often happen to a 
man that he entertains an angel and is aware of it. I 
might have been the man’s oldest and longest-lost friend, 
for those who know the laws of St. Andrew’s to do them, the 
same are more than mother and sister and brother to each 
other. Soon we were upon a plain of more than a mile’s 
length and here and there half as broad. The artist had sunk 
flowerpots in the soil, and hard by the rims of them were 
nine sticks, from which nine pocket-handkerchiefs fluttered 
boldly in the breeze. Hé was a passable player at home, 
he said, showing a medal that hung from his watch- 
chain, and he had been round this course in less than 
seventy. So we teed off with the least ado. 

Now the first tee was on a hummock, and you could 
scarcely fail of a good drive unless the day were windy. 
But supposing that you did fail, there was a road consist- 
ing of about eighteen cart-ruts, with a brook beyond 
them which skirted another hill. Driving from this hill, 
you might fall into a similar series of ruts or into a 
pleasant piece of marshland, where the bulrushes grew in 
gallant luxuriance. Over the next hill-top was a neat ter- 
race, and below the terrace lay the first hole, pitched mid- 
most a most execrable green— indeed, all the greens were 
execrable, From the terrace we drove across astiff undulation 
into a flat country intersected by two ridges of rock. It 
was wise to keep well to seaward of these rocks, and 
having passed them, to bear by the left, where the 
second putting-green lay, Otherwise you had your choice 
of a cabbage-garden or a sheep-fold floored with sand 
to fall into. The third hole was easily made, there being 
no worse hazard than a hollow, some thirty yards in 
diameter, overrun with small thistles. For the fourth 
you faced a hill. If you drove high enough you got 
over it; if you drove low, you did not. That was all. If 
you drove high to the right, there were thistles and burdock 
awaiting you; if high to the left, there was a sand-bunker. 
Thence the going was good for two hundred yards, when 
you came to a hole like the Island Hole at Machrae. 
From the edge of this island you drove with no obstruc- 
tion, except a diagonal series of cart-ruts and a bunker, 
too near the tee to be very dangerous; thence to a 
table-land, where you found the hole at the foot of a 
knoll. The next hole was short, being bunkered com- 
pletely at three points, sprinkled with knots of rushes, 
and protected by an embankment of sand, barely held 
together by some mossy plant. The seventh was a sort of 
upstairs progression, You were driving over a sandy ground, 
and the mashie was very useful. The eighth was the 
longest hole of all, Teeing upon a sand-hill, you had a 
good chance of dropping into a brook whose far side was 
merely precipitous, After that there were two hundred 
yards of moderate undulations and a valley about a hun- 
dred and fifty yards wide, with (1) cart-ruts, (2) marsh 
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land, (3) the brook which lies between the first and second 
holes. The goal was on the far side of a sharp little hill. 
A good drive would land you once more over all these 
obstacles towards the last hole which was on moderate 
ground. 

At the end of a week each of us had beaten fifty, but 
from one day to another victory shifted. We have been 
there since our first visit with other men. Already they are 
talking about nine new holes, and when I next see the place 
there will be a club-house probably and a club, for already 
a little attention has worked wonders on the green; and 
soon it will be one of the best, because one of the most 
difficult, nine-hole courses I know. At present I choose 
that it shall be for myself, my friends, and the casual 
stranger ; and when we can no longer keep the secret, 
you may have the name of the place, for all that we care. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATIONISTS 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT) 


ow allowed me last week to point out the farcical 

uses to which the statistics supplied to the Educa- 
tion Department are put. I will now examine, in the 
light of official reports and returns, two pamphlets— The 
Case against Diggleism at the London School Board, published 
fur the Progressive School Board Election Council ; and 
The Workers’ School Board Program, published by the 
Fabian Society. 

The Fabian manifesto, so far as it is a ‘program’ and 
not an attack upon the London School Board, falls into 
two parts. One is devoted to reforms for which no fresh 
legislation is held to be required, though for the spirited 
use of existing opportunities recommended fresh funds 
will be wanted. This increased expenditure, it is ad- 
mitted, ‘ the occupying ratepayer, especially in the poorer 
districts, should not be asked to bear,’ and up, of course, 
jump our two old friends—‘a municipal death duty on 
local lands and houses, and the taxation of ground values.’ 
With these Eldorados at their mercy the School Boards of 
the future are invited to supply many things excellent in 
themselves, but not the only excellent things the country 
still lacks—e.g., ‘at least one High Grade School for every 
town or district of 20,000 inhabitants. Amongst the 
Legislative Educational Reforms proposed are the swift 
abolition of the pupil teacher system—there were 27,288 
pupil teachers at work according to the report, by which 
term I shall refer to the Report of the Committee of 
Council for 1893-4—the adoption of ‘the standard of 
Zurich, where practically every child is at school up to 
fifteen years of age’—there are, I gather, more than a 
million possible scholars, over thirteen and under fifteen, 
of whom barely a quarter are now at school ; and last, but 
not least (with the result, amongst other desirable things, 
of making it easier to secure ‘honest statesmen... at 
reasonable salaries’), an abundant supply of scholarships 
to take clever boys and girls on to higher studies, these 
scholarships to include ‘a payment in cash sufficient to 
compensate for the loss of wages through continuance at 
school.’ 

This last is a particularly happy thought, but too 
nebulous to translate into £s.d. Fortunately arithmetic 
can find a foothold at other points in the ‘program ’— 
c.g. pp. 11-12. ‘The seale of salaries ought to be the 
same for women as for men. ... The honest trade union 
maxim of equal wages for equal work should be applied in 
their favour, The report reveals the existence of 16,437 
principal and 11,508 additional certificated mistresses, the 
average salary being £84 10s, 2d. for the former, 
£71 12s, Od. for the latter, The corresponding salaries 
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for men were £135 7s. 11d. and £96 16s, 2d. I need not 
work the sum out to show that, whether or no the dis- 
appearance of the mistress in favour of the master is the 
main result of applying ‘the honest trade union maxim,’ 
this act of justice will be costly. To the Fabians, 
of course, a million means nothing, even when that 
taxation of ground values and those municipal death 
duties are not hovering round their calculations. On p. 13 
I read, ‘In almost all districts the Voluntary Schools still 
compete with their rivals... The name ‘voluntary’ is given 
them because they are partly supported by subscriptions, 
to which that term more or less applies. But less than 
one-fifth of their income comes from that source.’ (Volun- 
tary contributions for 1893-4 amounted to £808,949, of 
which £1125 went to Board Schools.) ‘The remainder is 
now provided almost wholly by the State, a very small 
fraction being now paid in fees.” (C/. p.2 ante. ‘In 
hundreds of towns and villages the school fee still remains. 
a wanton toll upon knowledge.’) ‘ But on account of the 
one-fifth they are exempted from local public control,’ to 
remedy which grievance direct representation of rate- 
payers (why ratepayers ?) is prescribed. Well, income is 
not everything. The report shows, p. xviii, that since 1870 
at least seven millions has been spent in erecting, enlarg- 
ing and improving Voluntary Schools, apart from the cases 
where subscriptions for such purpose were supplemented 
by Government grants, And another little fact ignored 
with great light-heartedness in this ‘program’ is that to 
meet the original cost of training colleges over a quarter 
of a million was subscribed. 

The Case against Diggleism at the London School Board, 
which, for short, I must call ‘the pamphlet,’ does credit to 
the boldness as well as to the statesmanship and philan- 
thropic intentions of its authors. I use the plural because 
I imagine it takes two gentlemen to give (p. 152) the 
ipsissima verba of Mr. Riley’s protest against, under exist- 
ing circumstances, providing Board Schools with ‘ the 
luxuries and refinements of education’ and to mention 
(p. 149) ‘a man,’ presumably the wicked Mr. Riley, ‘ who 
openly speaks of all improvements in Board Schools as a 
‘knife held at the throat of Voluntary Schools.’ It is, 
however, the boldness they display in larger matters which 
compels my admiration. If you grant that two millions or 
so is as large an income as ought to pass through the 
hands of the London School Board, one-half of this 
pamphlet is the only answer the other half requires. The 
authors maintain that the ‘ Diggleites’ without appre- 
ciably reducing the rates, and with an increased govern- 
ment grant have neither adequately supported existing 
schools nor built the new schools required. To take one 
item only it is declared that ‘if the Voluntary Schools 
were required to provide as much space per child as the 
Boards Schools, the accommodation in London would fall 
short by another 40,000.” However cheaply you can 
borrow money for building new schools, accommodation 
for 40,000 children costs a pretty penny, and a moderate 
man would suppose that the more there is to be attended 
to in such directions as this, the less ground there is for 
being surprised if the School Board should do, as they are 
accused of having done, ‘all in their power to check higher 
standard and evening school development.’ Of course, if 
the School Board is to have as much public money as it 
can find a use for, whether from local or general taxation, 
it can go ahead gaily for the present, but the revolt of the 
ratepayer should put Progressives on their guard against a 
revolt of the taxpayer. 

I mentioned last week Mr. Sharpe’s Report on the 
Schools in the Metropolitan Division. It is an Inspector's 
duty not to be satisfied easily, and Mr. Sharpe has spoken 
out plainly on more points than one. Yet some of his 
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remarks may very profitably be written into this pamphlet. 
Exempli gratia 1 find his authority cited to show ‘the good 
work which higher-grade schools may do, and the scanda- 
Jously inadequate results obtained’ therefrom in London. 
Both in the official version of Mr. Sharpe’s Report and in 
the pamphlet, I read that the master of Thomas Street 
School aims at preparing boys for posts to be obtained 
chiefly in iron and chemical works in the immediate 
neigbourhood. The official version adds: ‘Up to the 
present time employers of labour, especially in the iron 
trade, have been eager to secure boys who have some 
knowledge of the use of tools and the material on which 
they work, and they have apprenticed them for a 
shortened period on this account. But the trade is now 
so bad from various causes that they are unable to employ 
them.’ Similarly against the pamphleteer’s rhetorical 
thunders: ‘All the Mr. Rileys in the world, with their 
firm determination to “support Voluntary Schools when- 
ever their interests clash” with those of the Board, 
cannot avail against the statutory right of the people to 
free education and the eternal vigilance of the Education 
Department and Her Majesty’s Inspectors,’ I would 
set a sample of the fruits of this ‘eternal vigilance’: 
‘A large number of petitions has been received by the 
Department from parents, requesting that steps might be 
taken to enforce their statutory right to free-school places 
for their children without payment of fees. After careful 
personal inquiry into a very large number of these cases 
at the houses of the petitioners, it was evident that under- 
lying the petition was the desire for better accommodation 
both in school and playground, as regards airy rooms and 
sufficient playroom. No complaint generally was made 
as to the teaching of existing fee-paying schools, nor were 
the fees thought to be onerous, except in a few cases of 
large families and extreme poverty, nor did any dislike of 
religious teaching given in the schools attended by their 
children enter to any large extent into the original 
demand. But there appeared to be great ignorance as to 
the exact rights of parents in the matter, and great per- 
plexity as to an increase of payment in rates and rents.’ 

I need not stop to dot the i’s and cross the t’s of these 
quotations. They speak for themselves, and so does the 
only other passage I can hope you will grant me space for. 
‘ Managers,’ Mr. Sharpe writes, ‘might give substantial 
assistance and relieve much unnecessary anxiety by a 
sympathetic interest and personal knowledge of the 
children. In this respect the Voluntary Schools have a 
certain advantage over the Board Schools, partly because 
the financial balance depends upon the good attendance 
of the scholars, but much more because they have greater 
personal influence than the members of a Board committee, 
who are fettered by the Code of the Board and its neces- 
sary precautions for protecting teachers against undue 
influence. In many of the Board Schools, attended by the 
poorest class of scholars, much real sympathy and know- 
ledge of the children and of the parents are shown. Ina 
school of this class I have seen a trained nurse paying her 
daily unpaid visit to dress the cuts and sores of little 
children, whose mothers were too ignorant or too careless 
to give proper attention to their wounds.’ Contrast this 
passage with the statement made in the pamphlet, calmly 
enough, but whether correctly or no I cannot say, that the 
Recreation Evening Schools Association has given notice 
to withdraw its instructors and apparatus, feeling it no 
longer justifiable ‘to throw on a few generous contributors 
a burden which might now legally be met by an insignifi- 
cant addition to the rates!’ ‘Small,’ perhaps, but 
certainly not ‘insignificant,’ is the word to use there. 

The Progressive, if anything, is a champion of Board 
Schools against Voluntary Schools. Surely in this 
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controversy far too little stress is laid alike upon the 
State supervision, under which Voluntary Schools work, 
and upon the voluntary assistance without which the 
Board School system is unworkable. Voluntary support, 
after all, does not always take the form of hard cash, and 
Progressives had better realise that such success as Board 
Schools have achieved is due much less to the power of 
the law or the power of the purse than to the disinter- 
ested enthusiasm of people who really have the cause of 
education at heart. Without continuity of policy and 
management there appears to me to be no sound foun- 
dation for an educational system, and I wish I could 
believe that appeals to the interests first of one section 
of ratepayers, and then of another, are the way to secure 
that continuity, and not the way to chill and choke all 
disinterested enthusiasm. 


THE CURSE OF O’SULLIVAN THE RED 
UPON OLD AGE 


NE morning in Spring, O’Sullivan the Red turned into 
the road that leads from Aghamore to the mail 
coach road and so on to Balladrihid. 

Presently he began to sing, for his heart had been 
awakened by the soft green grass at the roadside, by the 
far blue flame of Lough Naminbrach and by the glimmering 
and gleaming of the great burnished clouds over head. 

In a little while, however, a magpie flew across his path 
and, darting ahead of him, lit upon the wall of unmortared 
stone to his left, and at this evil sight he ceased to sing. 
Again the magpie crossed the path and again alighted 
ahead of him, nor did it turn to its own affairs until it had 
a third time fluttered before his face, its white feathers 
shining in the sun. 

‘Ah,’ muttered O'Sullivan, ‘ they are going to work evil 
upon me again,’ and with these words his singing died, and 
his brows knit angrily for the first time since the beautiful 
warm weather had begun. By ‘they’ he meant the 
fairies, who had stirred up all manner of accidents to beset 
his path since the day when he refused the love of Cleena 
of TonCleena. 
¢ Once he would have faced their worst endeavours with 
a light of battle in his eyes, but now age was coming over 
him and clouding his heart with a love of peaceful indo- 
lence and the hope of a placid ending. He had changed 
greatly of late, and his red hair was more tempered with 
white and his figure more stooped than when we saw him 
making merry with the women and beggars and fiddlers 
in the Burrough of Sligo. At length he stood still, for a 
sound of some one sobbing in the field to his right hand 
caught his quick ear, He had come to where a path led 
away over the fields to the cabin of a small farmer. He 
looked over the wall of unmortared stones and saw a young 
girl with her face down in the long grass of the meadow, 
sobbing loudly. He could not see her face, for that was 
resting upon her hands, but her soft wavy hair and her 
young figure made him remember Bridget Purcell, Pastheen 
Gillen, Mary Connellan, Oona Curry, Celea Driscoll and 
the other beautiful, fragile women, whose names he had 
set in his imperishable song. 

‘Colleen, he said in a voice at once proud and gentle, 
as though he were a king talking to some good but ill-fated 
subject. ‘Colleen,’ he repeated, for her sorrow and the 
long grass had made her deaf. She looked up and he 
recognised a pretty pink and white face he had passed more 
than once on his way to and from Balladrihid. ‘ Colleen, 
the trouble is upon you and ill would it become me to 
go by and you weeping. I am O’Sullivan the Red, and no 
mere common man who cannot help when he pities, for I 
tend the School of Balladrihid and know the Latin tongue 
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and shall sit, after my death, upon a gold bench with the 
most mighty of the singers of Eri listening to the beating 
of the heart of God. Great have been my wrongs and my 
persecutions, but, Colleen, I can send help after my pity !’ 
The girl had sat up and was now looking straight at him, 
her tears rolling down her cheeks the while. 

‘Owen O'Sullivan,’ she said, ‘I know well how great 
have been your wrongs and your persecutions, and how 
many have been the enemies and evil chances she has 
wakened against you.’ She leant towards him, resting 
upon her hand, and her voice became tremulous with 
eagerness. ‘You have had evil done you, and can pity 
those that have evil done them; and will you promise 
me now that you will do the thing I ask you, Owen 
O'Sullivan ?’ 

‘I promise,’ he answered. 

‘My father and my mother and my brothers,’ she went 
on, ‘are marrying me to old Paudeen Hart because of the 
hundred acres he rents in Bally Sumaghan, and I would 
have you put him intoa rhyme as you put old Peter Bruin 
in the days when you were young, that sorrow may be 
over him, rising up and Jying down.’ 

‘T will put him into a little song that shall bring shame 
and sorrow over him; but how many years has he, for I 
would put them into the song ?’ 

‘O, he has years upon years—he is as old as you are, 
Owen O'Sullivan.’ 

‘As old as me!’ said O'Sullivan, in a broken voice. 
‘There are twenty years between him and me if there is 
aday. An evil hour has come for Owen O'Sullivan when 
a colleen with a cheek like the blossom of the May thinks 
him an old man. Colleen, colleen, an arrow is in my 
heart!’ He turned away, and went slowly towards the 
road with eyes fixed on the ground, She sat in the 
meadow grass looking after him in a bewildered way. 
But he went towards Balladrihid with his eyes on 
the white dust, stooping greatly and seeming an old man 
indeed. He went about three-quarters of a mile, and 
then, looking up, saw a great spotted eagle sailing slowly 
towards Bally Gawley and the surrounding hills, and 
standing still, burst out with, ‘ You, too, eagle of Bally 
Gawley, are old, and your wings are full of gaps. I will 
put you and your ancient comrades, the pike of Dargan 
Lake, and the ash-tree of Markree Wood, into my rhyme 
that you may be accursed for ever !’ 

To the left of the road was a bush covered with May 
blossoms, and a little gust of wind blew the white petals 
over his coat. 

‘ May blossoms!’ he said, brushing a number of them 
into the hollow of one hand, ‘ you never know age because 
you die away in beauty ; and you will I put into my rhyme, 
and give you a blessing!’ He sat down under the bush, 
and began making his rhyme, crooning it to himself, the 
May blossoms falling over him the while. At last he had 
finished; and this is the rhyme that he made :— 


The poet, Red O'Sullivan, under a bush of May 

Calls down a curse on his own head, because it withers grey ; 
Then on the speckled eagle cock of Bally Gawley Hill, 

Because it is the oldest thing that knows of care and ill ; 

And on the leaning, wrinkling ash, that many an age hath stood 
Holiow and knarled and broken to North of Markree Wood ; 
And on the great grey pike that dwells in Castle Dargan Lake, 
IIaving in his long body a many a pain and ache ; 

Then curses he old Paudeen Strange, herdsman of Tubber Bride, 
Because no hair is on his head and drowsiness inside. 

Then Paudeen’s neighbour, Peter Hart and Michael Gill, his friend, 
Because their rambling histories are never at an end. 

And then old Shemus Cullinan, cooper of Scanavin, 

Because he holds two crutches in his fingers long and thin ; 
Then calls a curse of Druid power upon old Paudeen Doe, 

Who plans to lay his withering head upon a breast of snow, 

Who plans to wreck asinging voice and break a merry heart, 
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A threefol l curse of Druid power, clinging till breath depart ; 

But O, he calls a blessing on the blossom of the May, 

Because it comes in beauty and in beauty blows away. 

Having made the rhyme, he lighted his small black pipe 
and sat on under the bush, for the passion of the cursing 
bards was upon him and he sought means of sending his 
curse over the country side. He knew it was fair day in 
Sligo and that traffickers must needs pass on their way 
thither. Ina little while a boy came down the road 
driving a donkey with two creels of turf, and O'Sullivan 
signalled to him to stop. 

‘Gossoon,’ he said, ‘I have made a curse upon old age 
and on the old men, and I would have it sung this day in 
Sligo.’ 

‘Give it to me, O'Sullivan,’ said the boy, ‘and I will 
give it to any you will.’ 

O'Sullivan then repeated the rhyme. 

‘ Aye, I know old Michael Gill right well,’ said the boy. 
‘Last St. John’s Eve we dropped a mouse down his 
chimney, but this is better than a mouse!’ 

O’Sullivan made the boy say the rhyme over and over 
until he had it perfectly, and then bade him go to the 
Burrough and tell it to Margaret Mooney and Mary Gillis 
and bid them sing it and make the beggars and bodachs 
sing it, to the tune of ‘ The Green Floor of Rushes.’ 

The boy then hurried upon his way, eager to make the 
most of his new importance, while O'Sullivan knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe and shook the white petals from his 
coat and put a spray of the blossom in his button-hole. 

When O'Sullivan arrived at the dilapidated barn at 
Balladrihid, where he taught Latin out of the Mass-book 
and English out of The Lives of Celebrated Rogues and 
Rapparees, he found he had to collect his scholars from 
the neighbouring hills and valleys. One party were 
quietly playing ‘chanies, as they called housekeeping 
with pieces of broken pottery, between two boulders on 
the seashore, and another ‘leap frog’ upon the hill top; 
and when they were at last together more than half the day 
had gone. He heard no lessons that day, but, taking the 
fragment of pink and white blossom from his button-hole, 
he laid it upon the desk in front of him. 

‘Children, you and the beautiful of this world, are like 
the May, and the wind comes, and you are blown away 
with it. Children, 1 have made a curse upon old age and 
upon the old men, and listen while I sing it to you.’ He then 
sang it, and afterwards made them write it out upon their 
slates, and sing it to him, and let them go free for the day. 

He slept well that night, and the next morning was at 
school betimes, and sat in the door smoking and watch- 
ing his pupils arrive in little groups. They were all in 
but two or three, and he was considering the place of the 
sun in the heavens to know whether it was time to begin, 
when he caught sight of a crowd coming up the boreen 
from the main road. Presently he noticed that it was a 
crowd of old men, and that the four who were in front 
were indeed Paudeen Strange, Peter Hart, Michael Gill, 
and Paudeen Doe, and that all carried short heavy sticks, 
‘alpeens’ as they are called. At the same instant they 
caught sight of him, and the alpeens began to wave hither 
and thither, and the old feet to run. 

He waited for no more, but made off up the hill behind 
the barn, and by a great detour home again. He paused at 
a point where the road turned a corner, bringing his cabin 
in sight ; and it was well for him that he did, for another 
party had surrounded his cabin, and were busy thrusting 
a rake, with a wisp of burning straw upon it, into the 
thatch. 

‘Ah!’ he cried, ‘I have set Old Age and Time and 
Weariness and Sickness against me, and must to my 
wandering again! O, Blessed Queen of Heaven ! protect 
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me from the Eagle of Bally Gawley Hill, the Ash Tree 
of Markree Wood, the Pike of Castle Dargan Lake, and 
from their kindred in Eri!’ W. B. Years. 


GERMAN PLAYS 


HERE is a certain element of rashness about the 
experiment now being tried at the Opéra Comique- 

It is true that French and even Italian dramatic enter- 
prises have been known to prosper in London, and London 
is far more richly blessed with German than with French 
or Italian residents. But while the theatre is more or less 
of a necessity to the Latin races, the Teuton—and especially 
the thrifty City Teuton who is the dominant factor of the 
Anglo-German colony—is wont to regard it as a luxury that 
may easily be dispensed with. Yet, while most of the other 
foreign companies who have visited us, and certainly all 
the most successful ones, have relied upon the attraction 
of some histrionic star of the first magnitude, the German 
company now among us has the courage to place its 
sole trust in sound and respectable ‘all-round’ acting, 
unqualified by the least alloy of genius. Even in the 
matter of their répertoire, our present visitors appear 
to be sternly resolved to plant their claim to support 
in this country upon the bed-rock of solid mediocrity. 
They bring us no masterpieces of the classic drama of 
their Fatherland, no brilliant and convincing examples 
of the strength of their present-day playwrights. A 
theatrical enterprise in a foreign land starting with such 


a dull and antiquated fossil as Gustav Freytag’s Gra/ 


Waldemar almost deserves success by virtue of its very 
boldness. It is as if a moderately efficient English com- 
pany were to set out for Paris and there introduce itself 
in some superannuated mummy-play like The Hunchback. 
Possibly, however, the utter woodenness of Freytag’s 
drama, its mechanical sentiment, and its verbose dialogue 
may meet the requirements of German residents in 
London, in which case there is no reason for any one else 
to complain. For our own part, we must confess to having 
found the monotonous Count—posed between two rival 
charmers like a ponderous Teutonic Captain Mac- 
heath—a quite unmistakable bore. Herr Cwsar Beck, 
his impersonator, is a capable actor with an un- 
impressive physique and a plentiful lack of inspira- 
tion. Fraulein Elsinger and Friulein Driller, each in 
her own department an actress of average ability, do all 
that can be reasonably expected with the gardener’s 
daughter and the Princess respectively, and Herr Max 
Weilenbeck, who plays the swindling relative of the latter, 
is evidently not without skill as a character-actor. But 
Graf Waldemar at best is such Lenten entertainment that 
the simple humours of 7i//i are fairly acceptable by com- 
parison, Stahl’s innocuous and not unamusing play, with 
its mild satire upon feminine social ambition and its trivial 
scheme of domestic cross-purposes, belongs to that order 
of family farcical comedy which seems to appeal peculiarly 
to Teutonic tastes. In adroitness of workmanship and in 
the quality of its humour it is above the average of its 
class. The opportunities afforded by its smart character- 
sketches are utilised to the full by the members of the 
German troupe, who are well within their limits in work 
of this kind, and play into each other’s hands with com- 
mendable spirit. Several of the individual performances, 
notably those of Herr Petersen and Frau Heinold-Thomann 
as the banker and his aristocrat-hunting wife, Herr Rusing 
as the badgered tutor, and Fraulein Anna Hocke and Toni 
Hoops as the girl-cousins, suggest that light humour is the 
strong point of the company. This, however, is apparently 
not the opinion of the management, which relapsed imme- 
diately from 7%/li into the abysmal dreariness of Der Pfarrer 
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von Kirchfeld. A German Irving or Willard might possibly 
be able to enlist sympathy for Anzengruber’s gentle and 
calumniated parish priest, and it is even conceivable that a 
company of different calibre could impart some touch of 
interest to the lugubrious mixed-marriage drama whereof 
he is the central figure. Under existing conditions the 
ease is quite hopeless. Herr Beck is at least as ponderously 
prosy here as in Freytag’s musty play ; and though Herr 
Weilenbeck again shows some well-restrained force, Frau 
Heinold-Thomann is once more permitted to exercise her 
gift of humorous expression, and Friulein Driller plays 
prettily as the country-girl Anna, the interpretation as a 
whole never rises an inch above the level of respectability. 
The dialect of the Bavarian peasants will strike English 
auditors as a needless cruelty, and what there is of inci- 
dental vocalism as anything but a mitigating circumstance. 


IN PLATO 


i the library of the Master, 
Lore, to him, like a bygone dream — 

Wheimed is he in the knowledge vaster 
That we counted his hope supreme. 

Here, mid his books in dark ranks looming, 
Ever he loved to meditate ; 

Here, some mouldy Greek sage exhuming, 
He would sit toiling soon and late. 

Calmly, through seas of abstract thinking, 
On to the Infinite he pressed. 

We who followed with courage sinking, 
Felt that the Finite pleased us best. 


Never a shred of hope ungrounded, 

Come what might, he would never cower. 
Only, by dusty tomes surrounded, 

In his Phedo is shut a flower ! 
One long withered, grey petals lying 

Just where Socrates’ plea began— 
Quite illogical, no denying — 

For the immortal soul of man. 
Leave it: scanning it seems like treason 

To the Master we loved right well. 
Sooth, if he laid it there, his reason 

Plato never was meant to tell ! 

May Kenpatt. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
‘LIBERTY OR LICENCES’ 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
London, 24th September, 1894. 


S1rR,—I am too well satisfied to see that the National 
Observer recognises the necessity of some reform in betting 
matters to complain of a little not ill-natured sarcasm, but I 
must ask you to allow me to say that by no fair deduction from 
anything I have ever said or written can it be inferred, as stated 
in the article ‘ Liberty or Licences,’ that ‘Mr. Hawke is anxious 
to rid his League of the imputation that it has dealings with 
anything so vulgaras a Nonconformist.’ Several of the leading 
Nonconformists whose names are known not only in this 
country, but wherever English is spoken and read, have joined 
our ranks from the early days of our work, and I am as proud 
of acting with them as with the Bishops and clergy of my own 
Church. I was merely desirous of showing that the League is 
not fettered by any environment of religious denomination or 
political party. 

With regard to your suggestions, the principle we act on is to 
wage war upon the illegitimate business of promoting, inducing, 
and facilitating betting, and I fear that the reforms you hint at 
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would lay those urging them open to the charge of legislating 
against the poor in favour of the rich. It is quite true, as you 
say, that in this particular evil the most serious harm is done 
among the former, and that the system of small bookmakers, 
many of them street bookmakers, is perhaps the most pernicious 
of all in its results, which fact affords some defence on the 
ground of expediency. 

We have been recommended, as some members of the 
Jockey Club advocate the abolition of the ready-money Rings, 
to approach them in consultation before taking the contemplated 
legal action ; as, with their assistance, we should meet with less 
difficulty in getting a more stringent law passed against the 
‘street-corner harpies’ you speak of and other outsiders. For 
my part, I am constitutionally in favour of reasonable com- 
promise in all matters where it is possible, but it is difficult to 
see here on what principle it could rest. However much you 
may differ from us, our plan of persuasion for the individual, 
and the application of law against the traffic, is at least an 
intelligible position, and the only recognised one with other 
disorderly evils.—I am, etc., JOHN HAWKE, 

Hon. Sec. National Anti-Gambling League. 


REVIEWS 
OUT OF WORK 


The Unemployed. By GEOFFREY DRAGE, Secretary to the 
Labour Commission. London: Macmillan. 


Disregarding the precedent set by some of our contemporaries, 
we propose to deal with this latest-born of the ofera omnia of 
Mr. Geoffrey Drage as absolutely original, being, in good truth, 
entirely indifferent to the sources of informativn if only it 
shall be found that the book itself is not only coherent, intelli- 
gible, and well-ordered, but also suggestive, since suggestions 
for curing the existing evil or fur preventing its recurrence or 
exposures of quack remedies, are the only things worthy to be 
written when a question of this character is under treatment. 
Howbeit our intention to treat his book as original has sustained 
a rude shock at the outset. ‘As far as I am aware,’ says the 
author in the preface, ‘no attempt has been made in any 
country to deal comprehensively with the question of the un- 
employed.’ The words had a familiar sound ; but let Mr. Drage 
make his mind easy ; he has not been guilty of unconscious 
piracy of the words of another; he has perpetrated nothing 
worse than a paraphrase of his own words—‘It is, I believe, 
the first attempt which has been made to deal with the subject 
as a whole, the said words being part of the preface (or 
dedicatory address, or whatever it is called in Blue Books) of 
the report on the Labour Question in the Colonies, which he 
drew up for the Labour Commission. Mr. Drage, we venture 
to say, will be well advised to relinquish this stock form of 
preface in future, not merely because repetition is tedious, but 
rather on the ground that it leads the reader to expect too 
much, because it gives rise to the hope that a leader has arisen 
at last who will solve the problem that seemed insoluble, will 
lighten our darkness, and will guide our feet into the way of 
peace. To our hearts thus raised it is the more disappointing— 
because the disappointment is intensified by reaction—to find 
nothing more than 248 pages of analysis, made, apparently, for 
the sake of analysis, of classification made, to all seeming, for 
the purpose of classification, and of truisms as old as the ever- 
lasting hills. This is the more a pity because if there lives a 
man instinct with the desire to do good in his generation, a 
man inspired with the belief that he really is an apostle with a 
special mission, that man is—after Mr. Stead, of course—the 
author of Cyrt/ and the library of the Labour Commission, 
But you cannot be an apostle unless you have a gospel to 
preach, and an analysis of Blue-books is a parlous long way off 
from a gospel. 

The facts involved in the so-called problem of the unemployed 
—a cumbrous word this—may be stated in simple words and in 
brief space. At all times there are some men who do no work. 
These may be divided into men who are capable and willing to 
do work but cannot get it; men who will not do work if it is 
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offered to them ; and men who could not do work if they had 
the opportunity. The number of the first class varies, taking 
the nation as a whole (or the world if you will, but the home 
difficulty is quite sufficient for the appetite of any reasonable 
philanthropist), with the condition of trade, which is beyond our 
control, or, having regard to the fact that man cannot migrate 
as easily as the swallow, with the condition of trade in a given 
locality. It is also, in a measure, dependent on the seasons. 
Painters for example cannot command work in winter; stone- 
masons cannot obtain work when frost splits the mortar ; dress- 
makers cannot find as much to do in September as in the 
weeks before Ascot and Goodwood. This is the kind of evil 
with which no human agency can deal and, against the last 
instance of it given, divine agency itself must be ineffectual. 
Nothing short of death will prevent a woman of fashion from 
ordering her Ascot gowns at the last moment and insisting on 
their completion : and, if the punishment inflicted for this want 
of consideration were capital, half a dozen other women would 
make the dressmakers work overtime in order to finish their 
becoming mourning. But it is doubtless the case that demand 
for labour of a particular class often exists in one locality 
simultaneously with a superabundant supply of that labour in 
another locality. That part of the evil may be mitigated by 
the establishment of some central bureau of labour, with 
branches in various parts of the country, which shall in effect 
keep the labouring population informed, as the Trade Unions 
keep them informed now to a great extent, of the distribution 
of the demand for and the supply of labour. Still, except in 
times of roaring trade, there is always a permanent residuum of 
men who can work and would work but cannot obtain the 
opportunity of working without displacing others and so leaving 
the residuum where it was. Mr. Drage, however, fails to 
understand the perfectly well-known law that the very greatness 
of the residuum of men out of work in times of depression is 
effectual in reducing the residuum of such men which will be 
left in times of prosperity. When trade is good and work is 
plentiful workmen marry young and rear large families ; when 
trade is bad they marry less hastily and their children die in 
greater numbers: so gradually and through much tribulation 
the social pendulum swings and the world rights itself for a 
while only that it may go wrong again when Jeshurun has waxed 
fat. It is of course the duty of the individual man and of indi- 
vidual men in voluntary association to temper the operation of 
this law as best they may; but the suggestion that the State 
should attempt to interfere with it (though Mr. Drage is far too 
sagacious to make any suggestion of the kind) is a very different 
matter and is liable to many fatal objections which it is un- 
necessary to specify, since they are obvious. The municipal 
workshop, for example, must either compete with the individual 
workshop or be a burden on the taxpayer. In the one case it 
cannot but tend to displace those who were employed and 
replace them by those who were not employed; in the other 
case it is simple waste. Moreover, a complete system of 
municipal workshops would place all classes of men in a position 
of such abject equality that no man of strength or ability would 
consent to remain in the country where that complete system 
prevailed. Such a country would become a bankrupt barrack 
of mediocrities. 

In relation to the second class of men, the morally unfit, or 
as we prefer to call them the lazy scamps, Mr. Drage makes 
some suggestions which would be invaluable if they were novel 
and are worth repeating even though they be nothing of the 
kind. He says, in effect, ‘teach them better, house them 
better.’ But that is precisely the thing which we have been 
trying to do in this country for many a day, and the attempt 
has been followed by no mean measure of success. It is really 
the only cure, partial as it must necessarily be. Make more 
men fit to work and willing to work, and at the same time you 
make more men who are likely to become able to buy, you 
secure in fact a permanently increased demand for the things 
which workmen make; but it must still be remembered that 
the demand for things which British workmen make is prin- 
cipally foreign, that the nation is far from the position of 
airapkeia, and that trade will still fluctuate. Also it must be 
remembered that training and environment do not produce the 
best results invariably, that Eton and Harrow and the Non- 
conformist seminaries have often produced blackguards as 
choice as any hailing from the vilest dens of Whitechapel or 
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Drury Lane. Still training is good. And now space permits 
but a mention of Mr. Drage’s suggestion for dealing with those 
who are physically unfit for work, a suggestion which is 
positively staggering, albeit instructive as tending to show the 
world of dreams in which some good and well-meaning persons 
live. It must be quoted in his own words, ‘ The time cannot be 
far off when restrictions of some kind or other will be placed on 
persons of either sex who are subject, whether from their own 
fault or not, to contagious diseases which are certain to enrol 
their offspring in their class.’ Did man ever hear the like? 
Here, at the end of the nineteenth century, when Parliament 
revolts at the thought of a Contagious Diseases Act for garrison 
and seaport towns, is a man who tells us with all solemnity; 
and in fine philosophical Janguage, that before long it will be 
necessary to pass an absolutely universal Contagious Diseases 
Act. ’Twere a good thing, no doubt, from the physical point of 
view; ’twere good also for the breed of men regarded as 
animals, to kill off all sickly children, or to mate men and 
women as we do horses or dogs. But men and women are 
animals, and something more ; and there is in them a feeling 
which renders such a suggestion disgustingly impracticable- 
That time will never come until men are as the beasts of the 
field. We shall go on to the end of the chapter marrying most 
often for sheer love, yet sometimes for money or place, produ- 
cing once and again a sickly child which shall grow up into a 
Pope, a Byron, a Heine, or a Gray; and, on the whole, we 
shall be well content to believe that Mr. Drage’s New Atlantis 
is an island on a visionary sea. For Surely in that England to 
which he looks forward there would be too much muscle and 
too little mind, too many men of the type of Mr. William Sikes, 
and too few men, as indeed there are now, like to him who 
created Sikes for our delight. To this point has Mr. Drage 
led us by his treatise on the employed. For the rest, he has 
left us about as hopeless as we were before. 


SHELLEY’S TOURS 


An Account of Shelley's Visits to France, Switzerland, and 
Savoy, in the Years 1814 and 1816. With Extracts from 
‘ The History of a Six Weeks’ Tour’ and ‘ Letters descrip- 
tive of a Sail round the Lake of Geneva and of the Glaciers 
of Chamouni, first published in the year 1817. By CHARLES 
I, ELTON. London: Bliss. 


Mr. Elton has obviously taken such pains with this pretty 
little volume that it seems almost churlish to find fault with it. 
But the truth must be told, and the truth is that the plan on 
which the book is put together is both clumsy and ill-conceived. 
After a pleasantly written introduction, the editor gives us his 
own paraphrase of the tours of 1814 and 1816, with frequent 
extracts from the diaries and letters of the tourists, and 
numerous illustrative quotations from the poems which were 
the outcome of, or are otherwise connected with, the two 
expeditions. No sooner have we assimilated this slightly 
indigestible meal, than we are confronted with the diaries and 
letters themselves, printed almost zm” extenso, and have to read 
the whole story over again. It would surely have been far 
better to print the actual documents as the fidce de resistance 
of the book, and to serve up the editorial comments as footnotes 
to the text, or place them on alternate pages opposite the 
regular narrative. 

This preliminary grumble over, it is but fair to Mr. Elton to 
admit that he has done his work as cicerone with energy and 
enthusiasm, though (as has already been pointed out by other 
critics) with occasional inaccuracies which detract somewhat 
from the value of his divagations. The list of forty-four autho- 
rities from which he quotes is a sufficient proof of the wideness 
of his preparatory reading, ranging as it does from Plantin’s 
Helvetia Antigua et Nova, of 1656,and Ray’s Observations 
Topographical, Moral, and Physiological, made in a Journey 
through part of the Low Countries, Germany, Italy, and 
France, of 1673, to Coolidge’s Swiss Travel and Swiss 
Guidebooks, published only five years ago. Sometimes, indeed, 
the references seem a trifle far-fetched, as, for instance, where 
the wolf which carried off Horace Walpole’s fat black spaniel, 
when its master was crossing the Mont Cenis in company with 
Gray, is dragged in by the head and shoulders afrofos of 
Shelley’s inquiry to Peacock, ‘Did I tell you that there are 
troops of wolves among these mountains?’ But, for the most 
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part, we are free to confess that Mr. Elton’s contributions to 
the reader's instruction and amusement are interesting and 
apposite enough. 

Mrs. Shelley’s diary bears the same relation to her husband’s 
poetry as Dorothy Wordsworth’s better-known journal of her 
Northern Tour to some of her famous brother’s happiest efforts 
in verse. Just as the dancing daffodils which are enshrined for 
ever in Wordsworth’s exquisite stanzas were noted by his ob- 
servant sister and felicitously described in her unaffected page-, 
so are the scenes which Shelley’s genius pounced upon and 
presented elsewhere in such glowing language to be found, in a 
simpler dress, among the impressions recorded by his wife. 
Thus she writes of the view which unfolded itself to the 
travellers from ‘the summit of the hills that environ Besancon’: 

‘From the top of one of these we saw the whole expanse of 
the valley filled with a white undulating mist, which was 
pierced (like islands) by the piny mountains. The sun had just 
risen, and a ray of red light lay upon the waves of this fluc- 
tuating vapour. To the west, opposite the sun, it seemed driven 
by the light against the rocks in immense masses of foaming 
cloud, until it became lost in the distance, mixing its tints with 
the fleecy sky.’ 

With this passage Mr. Elton acutely compares the description 
cf the prospect forming the scene of the dialogue between Asia 
and Panthea in ‘Prometheus Unbound.’ The two sisters 
appear together on a pinnacle of rock among mountains, and 
Asia exclaims : 

Even now my heart adoreth, Wonderful! 

Look, sister, ere the vapour dim thy brain ; 
seneath is a wide plain of billowy mist 

As a lake, paving, in the morning sky, 

With azure waves which burst in silver light, 

Some Indian vale. Behold it, rolling on 
Under the curdling winds, and islanding 

The peak whereon we stand, midway around 

Encinctured by the dark and blooming forests, 
Dim twilight lawns, and stream-illusioned caves, 

And wind-enchanted shapes of wandering mist. 

It may be doubted, however, whether Shelley was so much 
indebted to his faithful companion for this quickening influence 
as the more unemotional Wordsworth, who so touchingly 
acknowledges his own obligations to the sympathetic partner of 
his early wanderings in the lines 

She gave me eyes, she gave me ears ; 

And humble cares, and delicate fears ; 

A heart, the fountain of sweet tears ; 

And love, and thought, and joy. 
At the close of the book Mr. Elton prints in its entirety 
Shelley’s poem on Mont Blanc, written in the vale of Chamouni, 
which sums up as it were the impressions produced upon him 
by the Alps, and (as Mr. W. M. Rossetti says in the introduc- 
tion to his edition of the poet’s works) should be consulted as a 
locus classicus by the lovers of mountain scenery. In the 
corresponding letter to Peacock dated July 22, 1816, we find the 
following passage :—‘I never knew, I never imagined, what 
mountains were before. The immensity of these aerial summits 
excited, when they suddenly burst upon the sight, a sentimen, 
of ecstatic wonder, not unallied to madness: and remember 
this was all one scene, it all pressed home to our regard and 
our imagination.’ 

For the rest, the book is mainly of interest as an entertaining 
account of the adventures of these very unconventional 
travellers; whose methods of locomotion differed amusingly 
from those adopted by their successors of to-day, and whose 
shrewd (and often unfair) remarks on the inhabitants of the 
countries through which they passed give a piquant flavour of 
insularity to its pages which cannot but be grateful to the true- 
born Briton. The illustrations are of varying merit, and in the 
case of the reproductions of pen-and-ink drawings suffer from a 
certain want of atmosphere : but the general appearance of the 
volume, internally and externally, is otherwise all that could be 
desired. 


THE LAST FROM MR, STEVENSON 
The Ebb Tide. A Trio and Quartette. By ROBERT LoUuIS 
STEVENSON and LLOYD OSBOURNE. London: Heinemann. 


Unlike the king’s daughter of the Psalmist, 7he £66 Tide, 
Messrs. Stevenson and Osbourne’s new book, is all glorious 
without—its binding is of wrought gold. That it is all wrought 
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gold within the scrupulous critic would hesitate to affirm. It 
has been said that this is to be the last effort in collaboration 
of Mr. Stevenson with his stepson, and the true Stevensonian 
will scarcely shed a tear over the divorce; for Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne’s partnership has not brought luck. 7he Wrong Box 
fulfilled the ill-omen of its title; and there was enough poor 
stuff in The Wre.kers to spoil the fine romantic thrill of the 
rest. But, if aot all wrought gold, Ze Ed Tide contains, as it 
is almost needless to say of any work of Mr. Stevenson’s, threads 
of gold and several nuggets. His gift of English, curious and 
picturesque, yet nervous and direct, hardly ever fails him ; and 
he shows his old insight into strange strands of character. 
From the beginning he was an amateur in villains. He has 
recently told us that the loving conception of that dear villain, 
John Silver, was, £/us the map, the root idea of 7reasure Is/and, 
and that his own title for the book had been 7hz Sea Cook. 
And lovers of his essays will remember in one of the earliest 
of them the gusto with which he mentions that ‘splendid 
scoundrel’ Maxime de Trailles. The present bok is a study 
in villains. It concerns the adventures of a trio of villains— 
South Sea ‘ beachccmbers’—who steal, or rather embezzle or 
misappropriate (larceny by bailee was probably the technical 
offence), the schooner Farallone. There is the weak villain, 
the bluff drunken villain, and the hard-baked criminal villain. 
The first had been an Oxford graduate, and still carried about 
a Virgil, partly because its market value was #z/. The second, 
a Yankee skipper, whose drunkenness had lost his ship. The 
third, a Cockney criminal pure and simple, addicted to vitriol 
throwing. The Cockney has come into literature with a rush. 
It is quite a few years since—it was surely Mr. Anstey who 
initiated it—the true vile Cockney accent appeared in print. 
Thanks partly to Puch, and partly to Mr. Kipling, one can 
hardly any longer get out of earshot of it. Mr. Stevenson, 
in all his changes and wanderings, has been spared close 
contact with the unmitigated Cockney; and Huish is 
the least ‘convincing’—that is the word of the day, 
is it not?—of the trio. Yet he is interesting, if only 
because the authors have had the originality to combine a 
criminality purely intellectual with absolute physical fearless- 
ness. Davis, the skipper, with his rough goodheartedness and 
fits of seamanship, his streaks of sentiment, his natural courage 
and acquired drunken brutality, is a more familiar figure, intel- 
ligible and not unlovable. The third study is the most subtle 
and intimate—the degradation of the purely incompetent; the 
typical decadent, a nature with much of the poet and the 
scholar and the gentleman in it, but without capacity, back- 
bone or self-respect, Robert Herrick is what in the ways of 
some few hundred years Hamlet and Conachar would have 
come to; and it is in many respects a study as interesting as 
it is painful. Then besides the characters—and we have left 
out the most pcturesque, the missionary pearl-fisher, who 
appears in the second part to complete the quartet, a Puritan 
from Cambridge University, who wears the sword of the Lord 
of Gideon in the shape of a Winchester repeating-rifle with 
singular effect—besides the characters, there are of course 
several of those dramatic scenes of romantic picturesqueness 
which Mr. Stevenson knows how to make so vivid: Davis’s 
dancing to the Kanakas for a supper, the glimpse of dawn 
and the coral island from the runaway ship, the schooner 
sweeping round a bend in the lagoon-to a sudden sight of a 
homestead and the British flag, the weird dinner party, and 
finally Attwater’s practice at Davis with the Winchester rifle ; 
and in all plenty of evidence of the old skill and the apoca- 
lyptic feeling for romantic effect. So if it is impossible to 
put Zhe Ebb Tide among the best of the Stevenson bunc’, it 
is not to say but that the reader will probably have every 
cause to regret that all the books in his Mudie box were not 
so good as this one book. 


A TRAGI-COMEDY IN FICTION 


One Fair Daughter: Her Story. By FRANK FRANKFORT 
Moore. London: Hutchinson. 


Mr. Frankfort Moore’s new story is not a work of great, or 
even of much, literary art. It lacks, to begin with, proportion. 
In the first half of the first volume the narrative proceeds apace. 
Then it begins to drag, and continues dragging till the end of 
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the second volume. Then, in the third volume, the origina} 
speed is taken up, and gradually accelerated to the close. In 
other words, the tale needs compression just at the point at 
which the int«rest ought properly to be at its highest. Next, 
the work lacks unity of design. It opens with something very 
like melodrama—with the flight from England of a fraudulent 
business-man, and a cou, on the part of his ‘ one fair daughter,’ 
the heroine, by which his name is transferred to another man, a 
stranger, who dies far away from home and friends. The pro- 
cess by which Philippa Liscomb ingratiates herself with the 
dying Andrew Bentham, receiving from him the will by which 
he reinstates his son Alfred as his heir, and afterwards burying 
him under the name of Liscomb, is distinctly Braddonian in 
conception and execution, and accords but ill with most of the 
scenes that follow. Philippa endures real suffering when 
doubtful whether her love for Maurice Wentworth is returned, 
and again when she surrenders him to the girl, Alice Heathfield, 
t> whom he has already engaged himself. But when once 
Philippa has proclaimed her father dead, and has left her native 
place with the intention of ‘living her own life’ in the future, 
the tale is mainly one of comedy, degenerating here and there 
into farce, and ending with a bit of rather brutal cynicism, which 
leaves an unpleasant flavour on the palate. 

If, however, we do not judge One Fair Daughter by too 
strict a literary rule, it is possible both to praise it and to 
recommend it. The concluding episode, it must be admitted, is 
regrettab'e in the form it takes. Philippa, who has ‘emanci- 
pated’ herself from the everyday prejudices of the world, is 
quite capable of spending a fortnight in retreat with Wentwort4, 
even though he be Alice’s husband, and even though she is 
herself about to become the wife of the Earl of Sandycliffe. 
But Mr. Moore has handled the incident too clumsily, too 
viol ntly. The introduction of those italicised passages in the 
last chapter is not only an offence against good taste, but a 
mark of literary crudity. Mr. Moore could have made the 
episode quite clear to us without resorting to this sort of 
elaborate suggestiveness. The fact that Philippa’s first child 
was Wentworth’s and not her husband’s might also have been 
indicated in more artistic fashion, This apart, One Fair 
Daughter may be pronounced readable in spite of its faultiness. 
Tne central figure—the beautiful Philippa, whose hair ‘one 
moment suggested the lurid sulphurous flame-fringe of the 
Bottomless Pit, and the next the heavenly gold of the Virgin’s 
aureole ’—is well conceived and well executed. The author has 
bestowed upon her most of his labour. Her four lovers are 
somewhat commonplace and shadowy: Wentworth has little 
individuality ; Teddy Haven, the provincial, is inconsistent at 
the last; Alfred Bentham, the artist, fails to attract our 
sympathy ; and the Earl of Sandycliffe, the naughty nobleman, 
is rather conventional in outline. Philippa’s father is the 
ordinary hypocrite of fiction and the stage; his American 
‘second) wife is stagey likewise; while the Yankee millionaire, 
and the two society-women, Mrs. Bennett-Wyse and Mdme. 
de Liguéres, are equally familiar types. Philippa, on the 
other hand, has unquestionable freshness. She is neither too 
bad nor too good : she is an attractive combination of the two. 
She has good impulses and bad ones, and yields to both. She 
holds ‘ that love is the best thing on earth, but that it is by no 
means immortal, and that those who believe in it should, before 
adopting it as part of their household, take care that suitable 
provision was made for its future—that an old-age pension 
on a liberal scale might be guaranteed to it, so to speak, to save 
it from the humiliation of applying for out-door relief’ Hence, 
a‘ter being deserted in turn by Bentham, who cannot forgive 
her for her behaviour in the case of his father, and by Haven, 
who is equally implacable about her deception in regard to her 
own parent, she indulges in a brief //atson with Wentworth 
before going to the altar with the ea:l. She is undoubtedly a 
reprehensible young woman, but she lives, moves, and has her 
being in these pages, and as a piece of portraiture is among the 
best things that this writer has achieved. 

Next to the delineation of Philippa, the most praiseworthy 
feature of the work is the clever writing that abounds in it. 
The least artistic part of the story—the descrip'ion of the 
Introspectives, of whose ‘social wing’ Philippa becomes in due 
course the most brilliant member—is, paradoxically enough, 
the brightest and most amusing. Herein Mr. Moore, leaving 
the narrative to take care of itself, gives himself up unreservedly 
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to his sense of fun. The London season, of which Philippa was 
one of the comets, ‘became known afterwards as the Intro- 
spectors’ Year. It succeeded the Costermongers’ Year; and 
every one knows that the Costermongers’ Year followed the 
Skirt-Dancers’ Year. In the far-off past were the Cowboys’ 
Year, the Divorce Court Year, the Submerged Tenth Year, and 
the Slumming Year. Society in Mayfair and the purlieus of 
that region had been stirred to its depths during each of these 
seasons by the topic which had imparted distinction to the 
year. ‘It was never rightly proved who was responsible for 
the invention of the scheme of modern Introspection. Some 
said it was a Finn who had written a play, and others thit it 
was a woman who had written a novel; but all were agreed 
upon one point—namely, that Mrs. Bennett-Wyse and a few of 
her friends had made Introspection fashionable.’ ‘ Until young 
women read the Finnish Play and the Introspective Novel 
they had no notion what extraordinary beings they were. .. .’ 
Now they began to perceive that their souls were worth 
attention. .. . The soul of a young woman was the most mar- 
vellously complicated piece of machinery that ever existed. It 
amply repaid study, and so they studied it—on the stage, in 
book form, and through the agency of the Introspectors 
Culte’ Mr. Moore is at his best, as a writer, when he is thus 
genially exposing the weaknesses of modern society. His 
pages are full of smart things: ‘Whatever is saleable is 
right’; ‘ Morality is the saleable element in literature and ait’; 
‘If you want men to be intelligibleto you, you had better begin 
by assuming that man is the head of the brute creation’; 
‘What society longs for with the deepest longing is not the 
woman who has painted a new picture, or the man who has 
discovered a new country—but a new face’; ‘Duty is the 
blackmail extorted by respectability from those who are not 
quite respectable’; ‘An English gentleman is a retired English 
shopkeeper’; ‘ The British cheer is only heard in all its rich- 
ness and breadth when it anticipates beer. Some of Mr. 
Moore's cleverest dialogue sugyests the Ollendorffian method 
of Mr. Oscar Wilde ; but, for all that, it is genuinely lively and 
entertaining. 


FICTION 


The deft hand that wrote that pretty story Zhe IWooing ot 
has not lost its cunning, and most people we think will find 
Mrs. Alexanders last book, A Choice of Evils (London: 
White), very pleasant reading. True she has not been able to 
avoid the overwritten topic of the hour, the rights and obliga- 
tions of woman in her relations with man, and she is of course 
on the side of the angels. But her problem is not pathological 
and her treatment is healthy and wholesome. Suppose Clara 
Middleton had discovered only after some years of married 
life, the soul-paralysing limitations of the Egoist Sir Wil- 
loughby Patterne, or Gwendolen Harleth the true character 
of Grandcourt, and then found out that for some reason her 
marriage was void, would the entrapped woman be justified in 
taking advantage of the flaw to reclaim her liberty? These 
hypothetical cases will give some notion of Mrs. Alexander’s 
problem without discounting the interest of her story. The 
old-fashioned sentiment would certainly bear strongly on two 
points. First, that the marriage vows were vows, though the 
marriage waS no marriage: secondly, that an inevitable stigma 
attached to the woman who was, though by no fault of her own, 
neither maid, wife nor widow ; and that so long as marriage 
with the man was possible, a good woman would take that step 
to remove the stigma at whatever sacrifice of liberty or 
happiness. We shall leave Mrs. Alexander’s readers to draw 
their own moral from her story, merely assuring them that 
they will make acquaintance with a group of men and women 
whom it is pleasant to know, with a well-drawn and not over- 
drawn egotist, and with a very delightful picture of perfect love 
and confidence between father and daughter. Janet Rowley is not 
so brilliant as Diana of the Crossways, but she is as fresh and 
true and brave ; indeed, in her relations with editors and rising 
politicians she has the advantage of that charming Irish lady. 
Mrs. Alexander is not of course with the George Eliots and 
George Merediths, but she is an agreeable and accomplished 
novelist, and the present book is another good example of her 
talent. 

A Rising Star (London: Hutchinson), Mr. David Christie 
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Murray’s last novel, may be confidently recommended to 
readers in search of a brisk, lively and well-compounded story. 
Mr. Christie Murray is not among the great novelists, but he 
is a thoroughly workmanlike hand. He has seen a lot of life, 
known characters of all sorts and conditions, has always had an 
alert eye which he has kept wide awake, and a graphic pen 
trained in the living school of journalism. His present tale is 
a tale of journalism and the theatre, and deals with types, 
worlds and topics with which he has been made thoroughly 
familiar. The title might be taken to refer either to Mark 
Stanley, the rising journalist and dramatist, or to Miss Esther 
Reddy, the s'reet waif who thanks to Mark’s early act of heed- 
less charity becomes Miss Delacour of the Sheridan Theatre 
and ends as the quite self-possessed bride of the hopeful son 
and heir of the Duke of Belisle, that veteran and now senile 
protector of a long line of gracious girls of the ‘Frivolity’ 
stamp. No doubt the title 7#/e belongs to the young lady, and 
her character and career are well-conceived and presented. A 
more vulgar, sordid and heartless little baggage never existed 
but Mr. Murray in spite of these undesirable qualities 
has made her fascinating by fits and always entertaining ; and 
has succeeded in making credible to the reader the charm she 
managed to exercise over people. The satire expended upon 
Mr. Bonnington Wilstrop the veteran star and Mr. Walker 
Mayhill the ‘blackmailing’ dramatic critic is less balanced 
and more conventional. The picture of the stage and dramat c 
criticism and of that portion of the British aristocracy which 
takes the stage under its especial patronage is indeed by no 
means alluring, and might serve to point the moral of a puritan 
moralist. However to redress the balance there is the delight- 
ful group which gathered under the roof of the family Broom at 
Birmingham, all dependent on the theatre and all good souls. 
Miss Gingestra Broom, the young actress, is the most con- 
ventionally angelic, but she is swe2t enough to make a'l 
amends. But Heavens! what a name for a heroine—Jing !— 
Jing Broom— it might pass for that of a Chinese statesman. 
When Mr. Barry Pain, yielding to the p-omptings of his 
be:ter nature, casts from him the New Humour, he is more than 
tolerable. When he and his subject are in harmony, he is 
much more than tolerable, he is charming. Fully half the 
stories in Zhe Kindness of the Celestial may well be called 
successful. That is to say, the author appears to have done 


what he set out to do, and he has done it well. The first thredi** 


stories deal with school life, and here Mr. Barry Pain is at h’s 
best. Genius like Mr. Meredith’s is needed to depict the Boy. 
and even he can only depict the Boy in certain limited aspects, 
That is perhaps as much as one can expect from any author. 
The Boy, drawn realistically, would never, one fears, be tclerated 
by the reading public. Mr. Barry Pain’s boys are living, real, 
as far as one is allowed to see them, particularly in the title-tale, 
which is full of humour and little light touches of something 
that is almost pathos. Ellen Rider is realistic, simple, direct 
and pathetic. When Mr. Barry Pain is the narrator, one 
is touched by such stories as that of Ellen and Albert, their 
sordid shifts, their poor little romance. But the story ‘Arthur 
and Me’ in the mouth of the barber’s assistant is strangely 
ineffective. Yet here and there are good touches; but one 
sees Mr. Barry Pain too clearly through the disguise of the 
laundress’s son. ‘Our parents approved of us two being in- 
timate along of each other and not getting mixed up with the 
common lot. I’ve had tea at Mr. Hopkins some Sundays ; they 
used to have a lot of things to their teas for he wasn't a sparing 
man. I’ve known Mr. Hopkins say that he fancied his tea 
more than he did his dinner. He was a heavy eater.’ This is 
very good, but the same youth would never say ‘as if he wer: 
checking a smile,’ or ‘the cup out of which Arthur drank» 
Mr. Barry Pain has not taken the trouble to find the right 
phrases, which would be perhaps ‘as if he was trying not 
to laugh,’ and ‘the cup Arthur drunk out of?” It should 
be remembered that there are few things more difficult than to 
tell a story consistently in the language of another person, more 
particularly when that person belongs to a class whose modes 
of thought as well as of expression are utterly different from 
those of the author. One has not only to write, but to think, 
in a foreign language. ‘The Seven Delights’ were hardly 
worth reprinting. But in spite of all faults the book has 
much charm, and may be read with pleasute. 

Norman: or Inherited Fate (London: Digby), by Colin 
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Clout, is a novel in one volume of six-hundred closely printed 
pages, and is very wearisome. It reads like the work of one 
wielding the pen of a fatally ready-writer, for the book is ren- 
dered almost unreadable by its verbosity. The tale, which is 
unlifelike and impossible, is told chiefly in conversation, and 
the narrative is buried under a mass of platitude and quota- 
tion. Indeed, every hackneyed tag of verse known to the 
dictionary of quotations is here or there dragged in. There 
is little attempt at characterisation, and none at all at con- 
struction. The book purports to deal with the lives of three 
young men, who talk to each other or to an Irish manservant 
in a manner wholly unnatural and irritating. Indeed, it is a 
babbling book, full of childish mistakes and careless writing 
of sounding phrase, and no originality. The study of such 
books is a weariness to the flesh, and we do not think that 
many will read it from cover to cover. 

A good future may confidently be hoped for Miss Nora 
Vynne—the publication of whose Blind Artists’ Pictures at 
once placed her far above the level of mere magazine-story 
writers. Miss V)nne can write a short story excellently—she has 
the power to realise and present a dramatic situation. Her 
dialogues are sparkling and natural, and her style brilliant, easy 
and picturesque. Nor has she any of those flaws of manner or 
taste which s9 often mar one’s pleasure in the reading of good 
tales. One may like and admire her work with a free heart, in 
the certainty that one will never have to apologise for her, even 
t> oneself. For she has in this book given us nothing which 
any one need be ashamed to have written—and to have written 
some of her work would be a just cause of pride to many 
a better known author. Of course the book ha; faults— 
it is the work of a young author who has yet much to learn 
of life and of literature—but the faults are so pardonable 
that one does not care to italicise them, even by a passing 
mention. Yet one may say i no carping spirit that Miss 
Vynne has not yet mastered the technique of the novel ; she is 
mistress of the short story, but the long one has other rules 
of construction, other grammar. Most people who read Honey 
of Aloes (London: Ward Lock) will read it with delight, 
and each reader will find, doubtless, some one story that 
pleases him more than the rest. For ourselves that one story 
is ‘Their Reason, which seems to us we'l-nigh perfect in 
conception and in execution. 


cs In spite of some faults of construction, a good deal of padding 
and a little too much love-making, Mrs. Macquoid’s latest story 


Appledore Farm (London: Ward), is pleasantly written, of 
excellent moral tendency, and both interesting and readabl>. 
There is indeed nothing striking about the plot, which is, with 
some unimportant variations, the old one of the young woman 
who falls in love with a scoundrel and finally transfers her 
affections to an honest man. Mr. Bevington, the villain, whom 
the authoress never mentions without this polite prefix, is, it 
must be confessed, a very feminine scoundrel, with ‘warm 
auburn hair’ (otherwise carrots), ‘soft and fine as a woman’s, 
and a habit of pushing it aside, which we hope, and have reason 
to believe, is a trick confined entirely to the walking gentleman 
of gentler fiction. Ruth, the heroine, is a consistently drawn 
character, and if her wrongheadedness is somewhat exaspera- 
ting, it is no doubt true enough to life. There is a certain smart- 
ness and humour in the scenes between Lady Emily and Mrs. 
Bevington, which will make most teaders wish to se2 more of 
these somewhat unnaturally worldly and designing ladies. 
That Mrs. Macquoid has some experience of human nature 
and a certain faculty of observation, will be readily admitted by 
any one who reads Appledore Farm ; that it would be well for 
her to curtail her sentimental scenes considerably, and use such 
terms of endearment as ‘darling,’ ‘dearest, and ‘pet,’ with a 
stricter economy, is also likely to occur to them. The book 
would have been a better one if it had not been spun out into 
the regulation three volumes, though these are thin enough. 
As it is, however, it is interesting and entertaining, and told 


with a simplicity and absence from affectation only too un- 
common. 


VENICE 
Venice. By the Hon. ALETHEA WIEL. Lon?2on: Unwin. 


This is a volume of the well-known ser:es of stories of the 
nations. The author, who is the wife of a Venetian professor, 
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and resides in the city by the sea herself, is evidently well 
equipped for the task she has undertaken. It is impossible, 
even at first sight, not to be impressed in favour of a book which 
has a full table of contents and an intelligent index. The 
‘Series’ is not intended for specialists. Nevertheless, the 
volume with which only we are now concerned, though thirty- 
nine ‘ Nations’ have so far been removed from the category of 
people blessed because they have no history, is so wll and 
methodically arranged and is so full of valuable, original and 
interesting matter that the most advanced student cannot but 
find it, at the least, an admirable, handy and, we may add, 
cheap book of reference. It seems strange that a place of 
such importance as Venice both to the politician and the artist, 
should never have received the attention which the late Mr. 
Freeman bestowed upon Sicily. Mr. Motley give his chief 
attention to the Low Countries; but no one has treated of 
Venice in the same style and the same proportions. The 
origin and rise of the Queen of the Adriatic is as little known 
as if she had been a foundling. The very country which 
must have given h:r birth, in which, perhaps by no very 
kindly hands, she must have been picked off the traditional 
doorstep or out of the familiar church porch, is unknown. 
She came to the lagoons and islands. She flourished and 
grew fair. She waxed rich and powerful. She claimed a 
pedigree from the ancient Phoenicians and became proud. 
Her argosies were laden fleets for Al Ragoos or Ragusa, and 
her fighting men failed only before the ineffable Turk. But a 
day came—little more than a day—when the savage ho:ts of 
the infidel French Republic swooped down ; and the glorious 
city—glorious even in decay—alone remains to delizht the 
painter and the architect no less than the historical observer 
of the vicissitudes of democracies. What Freeman said of 
Syracuse is true also of Venice; and the modern reader 
cannot but think that when republics are grand they are very 
grand, but that when they fall their humiliation is pitiable. 
To think of the self-sufficient city with its innumerable subject 
cities and islands, and to see her ground alternately under 
the heel of a Buonaparte and of the abhorred Tedesco forms 
a contrast not casily paralleled. Under the house of Savoy 
Venice may be said to have recovered somewhat of its old 
vitality, but it is a vitality chiefly evinced by a systematic 
‘restoration’ and frequent destruction of ‘the memorials and 
things of fame’ that formerly renowned the city. Unable to 
do anything original or novel, except what is poor and bad, 
in the great plastic arts, in architecture, even in lace and glass, 
and in music, Venice is compelled to fall back upon the thank- 
less task of rechiselling her ancient sculptures, of relaying her 
ancient pavements, and of renewing in glaring tints her 
faded mosaics. What has been done by the Venetians in 
these branches of culture is typical of all the history of their 
city. Mrs. Wiel, on almost every page, reminds us of the 
glories of the past, and equally of the deadness of the present 
and the hopelessness of the future. 

Down even to the fifteenth century Venice consisted mainly 
of villas, surrounded by gardens, orchards, fields, and woods. 
The bridges were few in number and were made of timber— 
possibly of even humbler materials, if the name of the Pole 
della Paglia has any meaning. The best foundations were of. 
piles, and the only important buildings were the churches. The 
government was a demccracy of, it may be conceded, the most 
tyrannical kind. ‘The Venetians,’ says Mrs. Wiel, ‘were never 
guided by either the Lombard or the Frankish Jaws ; the feudal 
system was unknown among them, and the appeals to judicial 
duels or to the “ Judgment of God” they never used. One and 
the same law was enforced for clergy and laity alike ; and the 
administration of justice was carried on by judges appointed 
for that purpose throughout the State.’ Later on, the aristocracy 
grew in number and power, and the voice of the people waxed 
fainter and fainter, till by degrees it faded away entirely. The 
great strength of Venice lay in her navy. ‘The skill of the 
Venetians as sailors and navigators is well kno wa ; the voyages 
they undertook for trade and for discovery were unequalled 
then, and have perhaps only been excelled since by English 
ships and seamen ; while the wars in which their fleets engaged 
raised their importance throughout the known world.’ The 
story of the part which the republic took in the crusades is very 
curious. Though the movement was mainly religious, the 
businesslike Venetians made it subserve their political ends in 
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several places, especially in Pisa, their rival in the east. At 
Rhodes the two republics, ‘equipped and eager for the rescue 
of the Saviour’s sepulchre, turned their arms against each other, 
and after a bloody fight Venice remained victorious.’ Early in 
the twelfth century the Doge himself with fully two hundred ships 
set sail for the Syrian coast and fought the Saracens at Jaffa. 
The slaughter was so great that one historian states that the 
victorious Venetians ‘ stood ancle deep in blood on their decks, 
while the sea for a circuit of two miles (some say four) was red 
with blood.’ The Doge made an advantageous commercial treaty 
with the grateful kingdom at Jerusalem, and went on to besiege 
Tyre, which had been deemed impregnable, and was defended 
by both Saracen and Egyptian troops. The scene must have 
been in singular contrast to that of the miserable little fishing 
village which does duty for Tyre at the present day. The 
Doge occupied a narrow space which blocked the harbour and 
the siege dragged on for three weary months. The allies 
ashore complained that the Venetians were doing nothing but 
resting comfortably in their ships, and suspected that if a 
general engagement came on they would sail away. The Doge 
answered this accusation by dismasting all his ships and pro- 
ceeding to the Christian camp with sails, rigging and oars. 
This proof of devotion brought the soldiers to their senses. 
The fittings were restored and the sieze went on for two 
months more. Tnen the Crusaders captured ‘a carrier pigeon 
flying into Tyre and bearing under its wing a message of 
spezdy help and deliverance from the Sultan of Damascus.’ 
This me sige was turned by the wily Doze into one of dis- 
couragement to the Saracen commander and the pigeon was 
let fly again. The ruse succeeded. The Paynim host surren- 
dered. The town was ceded to the Venetians, one third of it 
absolutely, and Ascalon, which is on the same coast and 
almost in sight, fell soon after, when the Doge and his ship; 
sailed home to the Adriatic. Mrs. Wiel tells a curious story of 
the issue by this Doge, Domenico Michiel, of leather tokens in 
lieu of money for his sailors, but fails rather bad’y in her 
heraldry in describing the shield of arms with which these 
strange coins were impressed. Any one with the slightest 
smattering of a knowledge of coat armour could have told 
her that ‘a bar azure and argent with twenty-one coins’ is 
nonsense. 

The wars of Venice for the possession of Cyprus are detailed 
at full length. Incidentally, we were reminded in the famous 
‘Fair Women’ exhibition of last season of the beautiful 
Catharine Cornaro, whose portrait by Titian was one of the 
ornaments of the collection. The island was sold by Cceur 
de Leon to Guy of Lusignan, whose family possessed it till the 
illegitimate son of the last lawful king, in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, aspired to succeed his father. He obtained 
the help of Venice in this enterprise on offering to marry 
Catharine, the niece of Andrea Cornaro, a Venetian nobleman 
trading with Cyprus. The ‘Signoria’ adopted and endowed 
the lovely bride, whose betrothal was made the occasion of one 
of those grand ceremonials which are so dear to the Veretian 
m‘nd, even down to the present day. King James, however, 
hesitated in the fulfilment of his promise, and indulged in a 
Neapolitan flirtation which diverted his attention from Catharine 
for no less than four years. In 1472, however, he married 
her, and proceeded to Cyprus in beccming state. For 
oie short year all went well. The marriage promised to 
be fruitful, when the king was seized with an illness that 
proved fatal, with his last breath bequeathing his kingdom 
to the babe unborn. It was a son, but Catharine had to 
fight for his rights. The Venetians, under Moc«nigo, rescued 
her and her son, whom the Neapolitan invader had imprisoned. 
Gradual'y the Republic, acting in the name of Catharine, 
closed its hold upon the is'and. The child-king died. His 
mo her, in sp‘te of herself, formed a centre for all kinds of 
plots and intrigues, and was eventually induced to surrender 
her shadowy sovereignty to the Republic, which gave her a 
palace at Venice, ‘and every demonstration of honour and 
respect was paid to her to compeniate fora loved and lost 
crown.’ Mrs. Wiel gives full particulars of Catharine’s eventful 
lie, which came to an end in 1510, when the Government gave 
her a magnificent funeral, and her tomb may still be seen over 
the door of St. Salvadore, inscr:bed with the proud titles 
‘Queen of Cyprus, Jerusalem, and Armenia, and lady of Asolo.’ 
The mention of Titian’s portrait of the fair Catharine reminds 
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us that Mrs. Wiel has included an excellent chapter on the arts 
practised in Venice, not neglecting the art of printing, and has 
given besides some particulars of the architecture. Altogether 
this is a modest but fascinating volume, over which even a critic 
may linger with pleasure and satisfaction. 


A BOOK OF REMINDERS 


Sorrow and Song. By COULSON KERNAHAN. London: 
Ward Lock. 


Mr. Kernahan’s new book is to be welcomed, if only becau e 
of the subjects with which it deals. Heine, D. G. Rossetti, 
Philip Bourke Marston, Mrs. Chandler Moulton, Robertson of 
Brighton—these are the topics on which the writer discourses, 
and they are topics which must always have a measure of interest 
for educated people. That Mr. Kernahan has anything fres) 
to say about any of these notable personalities can hardly be 
asserted. Perhaps nothing fresh is possible. Concerning 
Heine and Rossetti reams have been covered and the last 
words spoken. The character and work of Philip Marston, the 
work of Mrs. Moulton, the character and work of F. W. 
Robertson—these are simple matters, without secrets for any 
one, and already sufficiently expounded. Mr. Kernahan could 
hardly hops to be enlightening on such points as these. All 
that was open to him was to remind the public of certain wel!- 
established facts, and to effect this after his own method and 
manner. 

What s‘rikes Mr. Kernahan most strongly about Heine is 
the ‘ plurality’ of his personality. ‘Heisby turns a moralist 
and a libertine, a Frenchman and a German, a Greek and a 
Jew.’ Heine had said*this of himsel’,, in a passage whic 
Mr. Kernahan quotes, and of which his essay is, broadly 
speaking, an expansion. The truth is, of course, that Heine 
was a Jew pure and simple, but a Jew endowed with genius’ani 
the artistic temperament, from which latter possession h2 
derived his capacity for entering with equal facility anl 
earnestness into opposite moods of thought and feeling. He 
was not much of a ‘ problem,’ a‘ter all—only a gifted artist, ab'e 
to understand and sympathise with all conceivable vagaries of 
the heart and head. F. W. Roertson, says Mr. Kernahan, 
‘had a wonderful capability for concentration of energy... 
His spirituality was too intense. It was nothing less than a 
disease, and, in a worldly sense, a calamity. . . That much of 
his morbidness of self-judgment. and of his frequent depression 
of spirits, were [sic] due to advancing sickness and o her 
physical causes, is certain.’ Assuredly it is; Mr. Kernahan’s 
view is that of every man who has read the ‘ Life’ of Robertson 
by Mr. Stopford Brooke and has studied his sermoas. 
Those sermons are eloquent and suggestive, but they have i1 
them the element of over strain: they are super-sensitive i1 
tone, full of a self-consciousness from which the writer cannot 
escape. Undoubtedly Robertson learnt in mental as well as i1 
pysical suffering what he taught in impassioned sentences fron 
the pulpit. 

The main merit of Mr. Kernahan’s little book I’es, we should 
say, in the common sense which pervades it. Though the writer 
is an earnest admirer of Rossetti, Marston, and Mrs. Moulton, 
he does not hesitate to place his finger upon the weak spots in 
their literary products. He accepts the theory that Rossetti was 
above all things an artist, but he recognises and allows that the 
atmosphere of his poetry is not of the clearest and the whole- 
somest. ‘ There are passages which are heavy with an overp?«er- 
ing sweetress as of many hyacinths.... « And in some of his 


it,” we are moved to say to ourselves as we read—“ what is it, after 
all, that such a hullabaloo is made about? Is this the exp-e:- 
sion of genuine and exaggerated feeling? or is it morbid se'f- 
consciousness?” Nor are we altogether certain, as we lay 
down the book, to which question the answer should be in 
the affirmative. The same sanity of judgment is discernible in 
these remarks about Marston: ‘ The framework of his poetry 
strikes one as lacking in intellectual robustness. He is diffuse, 
and often painfully unequal ; for, although his poems are never 
wanting in grace and fluency, he had that fatal facility for 
verse-making which o‘ten leads to the publication of much that 
is mediocre and immature’ Like Arthur O’Shaughnessy, 
Marston was the intellectual and spiritual child of Rosse'ti, of 
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whom both were echoes. They wrote a few fine things, which 
students of poetry will not allow to die; but of individuality, 
apart from Rossetti-ism, they had virtually none. They have 
been over-praised, as men and women are apt to be nowa- 
days; Mr. Kernahan, we think, overpraises Mrs. Moulton, 
to whose graceful, melodious, but unequal work he applies 
epithets which should be reserved for the highest and best. 
Even in this case, however, the writers common sense does 
not desert him, and we find him deprecating the monotonous 
melancholy of Mrs. Moulton’s song: ‘I believe that had she 
communed less with the “ghosts” (the word literally “haunts ” 
the volumes) of dead friends and of dead days--had she 


* swept a wider mental horizon, and been less introspective—the 


beauty of her imazery, her lyric grace, and the general excel- 
lence of her technique, would have entitled her to take place 
with the major, instead of with the minor, singers of her sex.’ 

Mr. Kernahan’s chief fault as a prose-writer is his fondness 
for the merely rhetorical. His pen is apt to run away with h'm. 
Take these lines about Heine for example :—‘ Some of his 
characteristic lyrics open with the wadding of a broken heart, 
The lines seem to drifZblood as we read them. Then there 
flashes across the page, with the suddenness of purple lightning, 
one of those deadly dagger-stabs with which Heine stru k at 
many a reputation ; and then there is a sudden change in the 
music, and the verses skip and /eaf, ripple and run, as if to the 
accompaniment of dancing feet. The italics are ours, and they 
serve to emphasise the fact that Mr. Kernahan introduces 
a fresh metaphor into every clause of the passage quoted. 
Elsewhere he speaks of ‘tendencies’ ‘playing a part,’ and of 
‘waves’ passing through ‘veins.’ Incorrectness of this sort is 
no doubt the result of haste ; or perhaps Mr. Kernahan is not a 
very acute seli-critic. Yet it is only by acute self-criticism that 
an impeccatle style can be acquired. 


FRENCH LITERATURE 


Un Aide de Camp de Napoléon. Memoirs of the Comte de 
Ségur. Paris: Firmin-Didot et Cie. 


The anonymous editors of this exceptionally interesting 
volume have held that only a few brief lines of preface were 
called for in introducing it to the public. It is certain that 
nothing more was required. The book speaks for its<l‘, and 
stands in no need of apology. Count Philippe de Sézur, who 
died so recently as 1873, was born in 1780. His extreme youth 
was clouded by the terrors of the Revolution, though Fortune 
was kinder to his family throughout this perilous peiiod than to 
many another of equal rank and similar political leanings But 
the gene-ation that was to fight the battles of the First Empire 
had no time to be young. The story of de Ségur’s youth is 
told with sufficient detail in a score of pages, for while still a 
stiipling he was sent into the world to play the man. A 
inoment of enthusiasm, such as a lad like himse’f, born of a figh:- 
ing stock could hardly escape, decided his fate. He was twenty, 
and nourished all the fine scorn of a fledgling Royalist for the 
dawning g'ory of the Corsican usurper, when the passing of a 
regiment of dragoons revealed his vocation to him. Be’ore the 
day was out he had enlisted in the Legion of Bonaparte, a 
corps a’ élite shrewdly devised to attract the hesitating allegiance 
of the young men of good family. The name of the recruit, and 
the undoubted grit that was in him, were not likely to escape 
the attention of Napoléon for long. After the lapse of a few 
months de Ségur, raised to the rank of lieutenant, was sent to 
Switzerland where, as aide de camp to General Macdonald, 
he took partin the campaign in the Grisons—as rude an appren- 
ticeship as could well have fallen to his share. He next 
accompanied his chief on a mission to Copenhagen. From a 
string of entertaining anecdotes concerning the King of 
Denmark and his Court, choice must be made of one, which 
points a moral not yet out of date. The absorbing hobby of 
the Crown Prince was the army. On one occasion he laid a 
scheme for financial reform before his father, arrangirg a 
general reduction of expenditure except for military purposes. 
After listening without comment the King shouldered h's stick 
in the guise of a gun and gravely paced the room exclaiming : 
‘Droite, gauche! droite, gauche!’ Then halting before the 
Prince he concluded: ‘C’est ce’a qui cotite beaucoup trop, 
monsieur |’ 
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But it is time to hasten from these earlier experiences to the 
moment when de Ségur came into personal contact with 
Napoléon. In October 1802 he was appointed one of the 
orderly officers of the First Consul. From now onwards the 
chief interest of the book is centred round the all pervading 
Bonaparte, Until 1812 de Ségur was in almost constant 
attendance on his Imperial master, following him over the 
entire face of Europe, from battle-field to battle-field, admitted 
to his confidence, sharing his quarters, a witness in short of his 
every action. However, it must not be supposed that de Ségur 
was merely present as an unimportant spectator at the making 
of so much history: cn the contrary, he was personally engaged 
from first to last in matters of the gravest moment. How 
conspicuous was the part he played may be gauged from the 
single fact that it was he who negotiated the capitulation of 
Ulm. A man of this calibre, posted so favourably for observa- 
tion, was bound, if he took up the pen, to make an invaluable 
contribution to historical literature. The day is past when 
startling revelations as to the character of Napoléon Bonapart® 
could reasonably be looked for. It is the sufficient merit of de 
Ségur’s narrative that it supplies a wealth of fresh information, 
gathered at first hand, tending in the main to confirm views 
generally held, if suggesting in a few instances the necessity for 
a slight modification of received opinion. On the important 
question of the writer’s impartiality we are disposed to piss a 
merciful verdict. Exposed to the personal influence of a man 
who possessed to a matchless degree the power of pro iting by 
the instinct of hero-worship, de Ségur does not conceal his 
admiration for Napoléon, but his enthusiasm is tempered by a 
judgment naturally sound, and a saving habit of intellectual 
honesty. His delicate handling of the scales is seen in his full, 
instructive and dramatic account of the execution of the Duc 
d’ Enghien. Where his praise is unqualified it is surely deserved. 
Thus he relates, in a chapter of remarkable vigour and wi ha 
keen appreciation of the astonishing nature of the fact it is hard 
not to share, how Napoléon, on learning that he must abandon 
his invasion of England, dictated to Daru, there and then, in a 
fever of rage, the campaign in Austria, which was to open with 
the taking of Ulm and end with the victory of Austerlitz. This 
marv: lous, almost prophetic forecast, fixing weeks in advance 
the dates and p'ans of battles, the minor incidents of marches 
and counter-marches, was fulfilled to the letter. But for the 
spirit of the scene de Sézur’s vivid pages must be consulted. 

The temptation to linger cv.r the events which to k 
Napoléon to Vienna and shortly afterwards to Berlin must be 
withstood, or space will be wanting to touch on another and not 
the least interesting aspect of this absorbing book. The 
volume is brimful of anecdote. The few quotations that fullow 
are not given as the best, but for their shortness. The art with 
which Napoléon strengthened the allegiance of his ful!oweis by 
rousing their enthusiasm or flattering their pride receives 
repeated illustration. One evening, at Malmaison, the First 
Consul, while recoun'ing his campaign in Egypt, noticed the 
rapt aitentioa of de Ségur, who sat drinking his words. Taking 
a medal reca'ling the battle of the Pyramids he handed it to 
his young admirer with the words: ‘Vous n’étiez point encore 
ls jeune homme? Et Lien, gardez ceci et conservez-en |: 
souvenir!’ In the thick of the fight before Ulm, Napoléon 
stopped before a grenadier who had been with him in Egypt. 
The man lay on his tack wounded and exposed to the drenca- 
ing rain. Taking off his cloak the Emperor threw it over the 
soldier, saying : ‘ IAche de me le rapporter, et en échange je te 
connerai la décoration et la pension que tu méaites.’ In con- 
sequence of the discovery of numerous plots against his lif- 
Napcléon reinstalled Fouché in the post of chief of the police, 
The appointment caused considerable surprise, as it was known 
that Bonaparte had every reason to distrust the famous fJa/izer. 
* Si je ’ai repris,’ the Emperor explained to de Ségui’s father, 
cest moins pour tout savoir, que pour avoir l'air de tout savoir.’ 
De Sézur reports an exceedingly curious conversation that took 
place between Napoléon and his marshals the evening beicre 
the battle of Auste:litz. ‘The subject discussed was dramatic 
poetry, and the art of writing plays, a passing strange topic it 
would seem for soldiers on the eve of a decisive combat. Of 
the views expressed by Napoléon we have oaly room for the 
f»ilowing : ‘Aujourd’hui que le pre:tige de la religion paienne 
n’existe plus, il faut 4 notre scéne tragique un autre mobile. 

’est la politique qui do:t étre le grand ressort de la tragédie 
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moderne, cest elle qui doit remplacer sur notre théatre, la 
fatalité antique.’ In the guise of mot de /a fin a cynical but 
striking Joutade of Napoléon’s may be fitly reproduced. ‘What 
will people say of me on my death?’ the Emperor had asked 
the father of de Ségur. The old courtier could think of no 
better reply than to foretell an explosion of regret. ‘Point du 
tout,’ retorted Napoléon. ‘On dira: “ Ouf!”’ On the other 
hand nobody on finishing the present volume will be tempted 
to utter this exclamation of relief From the first page to the 
last the book is deeply interesting and worthy of the literary 
reputation of a man who, if a soldier and a statesman, was also, 
it must not be forgotten, a member of the French Academy. 
RALPH DERECHEF. 
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